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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1948. 


INDIA’S “GREAT SOUL” ON HIS LAST JOURNEY FROM BIRLA 


HOUSE TO THE BURNING GHAT: THE FLOWER-DECKED 


HEARSE, BEARING MAHATMA GANDHI'S BODY, WITH THE HEAD EXPOSED, PASSING THROUGH GRIEF-STRICKEN CROWDS. 


India mourns Mahatma Gandhi, greatest and most beloved of her leaders with, to 
quote The Times correspondent, “ An intensity of emotional abandon which the West 
cannot parallsl or even imagine." Over 1,000,000 Indians from Delhi and the surrounding 
country paid their last tribute to their murdered saint on January 31, when his 
body, with the head exposed, was borne on a flower-decked bier along the five-mile 
route from Birla House (where he was assassinated: on January 30) to the 


burning ghat on the banks of the sacred River Jumna. Though the massed crowds 
wept unrestrainedly as the cortége passed, the only cry to be heard was that of 
Mahatma Gandhi-ji Ki Jai (Victory to Mahatma Gandhi), for India does not forget 
that Gandhi achieved his life ambition, the termination of British rule in India. 
The procession took five hours, but though the pressure of the crowd was great, it was not 
till the pyre was reached that the concourse broke the barriers. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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HE recent debates in the House of Commons 
about the allowances to the Duke and Duchess 

of Edinburgh revealed a curious paradox. They 
showed, at a moment when the popularity of the 
Throne and of the Royal family here and throughout 
the Empire has been dramatically and unequivocally 
shown by the people, that there exists a failure on 
the part of many thoughtful public men to realise 
precisely what the Monarchy is. The reason may 
be that such men, though aware that it is liked and 
desired by the people, are themselves antipathetic 
to the institution of hereditary monarchy and wish 
to. abolish it. But I doubt, save 
in one or two cases, whether this 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to the House of Commons is that the Monarchy, to 
be of service, must have an independent existence 
of its own. Its powers have long been reduced and 
strictly controlled, but, though without political 
power, its political usefulness remains as great and 
perhaps greater than ever. It is not a mere depart- 
ment or ornament of the House of Commons, but a 
separate form of popular representation, existing side 
by side with that elected assembly. The latter 
tightly exercises, and exclusively, the political power 
of those who elect it. But the dignity, continuity 
and unity of the British people are represented, not 


House of Commons does. Its scope is wider than 
that of a short-lived elective assembly, not only 
in time, but in space. While the House of Commons 
and its sister legislative bodies in the Nations of the 
British Commonwealth represent the popular will in 
a single British country, the Crown represents our 
common nationhood, unity and ancestry in all. To make 
it a subordinate department strictly controlled by the 
House of Commons, like the Colonial Office or the old 
Dominions Office, would be to imperil the future 
unity of the Commonwealth. For it might speedily 
give rise to all sorts of disturbing and disintegrating 
situations. 

It is to ensure the independence 





is so. The paradox, I suspect, ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS | FROM 
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rather arises, like most paradoxes, 


from confused thinking. \ ROMAN VILLA DISCOVERED IN LOWER THAMES-STREBET. 
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of the Crown that the Crown 
possesses its own revenues. The 
income from its hereditary estates 





The object of the parliamentary 
critics of the royal allowances was 
to place the public expenditure of 
the Royal family on the same 
footing as any ordinary Department 
of State. There is at least one 
strong argument for this: that the 
Public, being utterly unaware that 
the Crown has to maintain and 
pay the salaries, pensions and 
working expenses of a miniature 
public service of its own, is likely 
to be critical in times of national 
stringency of the large incomes 
apparently enjoyed by members of 
the Royal family, and that such 
criticism in an egalitarian-minded 
country might ultimately endanger 
the institution of monarchy itself. 
This is probably true. But the 
way to meet it, I would suggest, 
is not by placing that part of royal 
expenditure devoted to maintaining 
the Royal, Household under direct 
parliamentary control, but by the 
Crown itself making its working ex- 
penses more public both here and in 
the Empire. The Victorian tradition 
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it has long exchanged with Parlia- 
ment for a fixed sum in the Civil 
List—an exchange by which the 
taxpayer is the financial gainer and 
the Crown the loser. To disown the 
principle underlying this bargain 
would be both impolitic and dis- 
honourable. For, without the 
slightest corresponding _ financial 
advantage, or any that could make 
any difference to our affairs, it 
would, by jeopardising the indepen- 
dence, entrench on the status and 
dignity of the Crown—a possession 
of the British People, living and 
unborn, here and throughout the 
Empire, as precious to them and 
as valuable as Parliament itself. 
The constitutional Monarchy has 
been of immeasurable benefit to 
this country and the Empire in 
the last troubled half-century ; 
without it we could scarcely have 
endured the buffets, disasters and 
revolutions we have encountered 
without ruin and disintegration. 
For all our present economic hard- 
ships and difficulties and the tre- 








that it is vulgar to publicise one’s 
private financial affairs has perhaps 
died rather too hard here; I have 
sometimes felt in the last few years 
that the rather excessive Press 
publicity which has been given to 
purely personal aspects of royal life 
might with advantage have been 
turned on to the necessary cost, 
organisation and tireless work en- 
tailed in the performance of the 
national functions of royalty. There 
is nothing to hide here and much 
to show which has never been 
realised : in my own limited ex- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE REMAINS 
OF THE ROMAN VILLA, ON THE 
\ SITE OF THE NEW COAL EXCHANGE. 
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mendous sacrifices we have made in 
the past decade, we are probably 




















still the most stable polity in the 
world, and it is in part, at any 
rate, the existence and stability of 
the Crown that has kept us so. We 
ought, therefore, as the British 
Government has wisely done, to 
think very carefully before robbing 
it of what is, after all, its own. 
I have noticed other symptoms 
of the same confusion of thought. 
During the debates in the House 
there was a tendency—I suppose 
Members thought it was demo- 





perience, the Royal Household is a 
more efficient organisation to deal 
with than any commercial house I 





THE ROMAN REMAINS. 
Recent discoveries of een Temains » ] London, made from The usa work on bombed sites, adds particular 
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cratic—to refer to the Heir to the 
Throne and her husband as young 
people or young persons. Those 


have ever encountered and far more 
so than any Government Depart- 
ment. In its relations with the 
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whom we call upon to bear the 
burden of the hereditary Crown are 
inevitably men and women with 
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world, it is astonishingly economical, 
sometimes, perhaps, mose so than is compatible with 
atrict justice to those who so faithfully and flawlessly 
serve it. Because of the Sovereign's reluctance to 
burden the taxpayer, the economic reward of those 
who give their lives to-the direct service of the Crown 
has often compared unfavourably with those in other 
spheres of public life. This has been unavoidable, 
however; such faithful servants of the Crown have 
had their reward in other ways. The cost of the 
British Monarchy is far lower than the Republic of 
any nation of comparable size. 

The fallacy, however, of separating this part of 
the royal expenditure from the direct control of the 
Crown and placing it under a department subordinate 


merely by a House of Commons which, exercising 
political power, is necessarily a creature of con- 
troversy and faction, but by the impartial, un- 
sectional, and undying Crown. To subordinate the 
Crown's existence and its independent ability to 
perform its functions to the prevailing majority in 
the House of Commons would be to deprive the 
British People of a principal part of their repre- 
sentative rights, and that a part, not only of imme- 
morial Antiquity, but as highly valued by them to-day 
as at any time in their history. 

This argument would remain valid if the Throne, 
like the House of Commons, represented the people 
of this island alone. But it represents more than the 


they are not ordinary functions at 
all; they are no more ordinary than the top of Mont 
Blanc is ordinary. They are inherently extra- 
ordinary, for they have to represent for every subject 
in the British Commonwealth—every subject, regard- 
less of creed, race and geography—something that is 
greater than himself: the undying commonwealth of 
which he is a part. The dignity, indeed the mystery, 
with which the King is invested is thus a vital part 
of the function he fulfils and the duty he performs. 
To use words which reduce that dignity to the common- 
place is to nullify that function. It is as culpable 
in the subject as it would be in the Sovereign, for it 
impairs the work of something which is the common 


property of us all. 
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INDIA’S FAREWELL TO GANDHI: AT BIRLA 


HOUSE AND AT THE BURNING GHAT. 
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AT THE FUNERAL PYRE: A SECTION OF THE CROWD, SHOWING LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN, AND 
(IN FRONT OF LORD MOUNTBATTEN) MR. PATEL, AND, IN FOREGROUND (R.) THE BEARDED BALDEV SINGH. 
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WORSHIPPING AND GATHERING UP EARTH AND DUST FROM THE HALLOWED 
SPOT WHERE GANDHI FELL : DEVOUT FOLLOWERS OF THE MAHATMA AT BIRLA HOUSE, 


THE LYING-IN-STATE OF INDIA’S MUCH-LOVED MAHATMA (‘GREAT SOUL") GANDHI: THE CORPSE WAS WRAPPED IN A WHITE SHEET AND LAID ON A FLOWER-COVERED BIER WITH 
THE HEAD EXPOSED, AND THE DEAD LEADER'S GRANDDAUGHTERS, AVA AND MANU GANDHI, WERE AMONG THOSE WHO KEPT VIGIL. 


The lying-in-state of Mahatma Gandhi at Birla House, where he was assassinated on 
January 30, was dignified and moving. The slight body of the seventy-eight-year-old 
leader was placed on a flower-strewn bier, with the face exposed, and his grand- 
daughters kept vigil beside it. At one moment the corpse was taken to the balcony 
so that the devout crowd outside might see their leader's face again; and they 
assembled at the place where he was killed that they might worship and gather earth 
from the hallowed spot. The scenes at the cremation were poignant. When the 


procession (illustrated on our front page) reached the burning ghat—a brick platform 
on which piles of sandalwood logs were heaped—the crowds rushed the barriers and 
Earl Mountbatten and Mr. Nehru, among others, intervened to restore order. Mr. Ram 
Das Gandhi, third son of the Mahatma, lit the pyre, and then mass emotion over- 
came the crowds. Earl and Countess Mountbatten, their unmarried daughter, and 
Cabinet Ministers, Provincial Governors and other dignitaries were present, all bowed 
down with grief at India’s loss. (Photographs by Radio.) 
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A GREAT INDIAN, WHOSE MURDER HAS SHOCKED THE WORLD: N 
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THE MAHATMA IN 1921: A DRAWING BY A, FORESTIER SHOWING & PORTRAIT OF MAHATMA GANDHI TAKEN ON HIS 
“THE INDIAN AGITATOR " WITH HIS SPINNING-WHEEL OR CHAKRA, | BIRTHDAY IN 1946: HE HAD THEN REACHED THE 
iy EMBLEMATIC OF HIS BOYCOTT OF FOREIGN CLOTH, / AGE OF SEVENTY-SEVEN. 
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GANDHI BREAKING THE SALT LAWS AT DANDI AFTER 
OHANDAS A CROSS) AND HIS FOLLOWERS ENGAGED IN SCOOPING | 
KARAMCHAND 
GANDHI, greatest 
figure in modern Indian 
history, assassinated h 
on January 30," 1948, / 
was born on October 2, } 
1869, at Porbandar. 
He was married at 
thirteen. Mrs. Gandhi 
/ died in 1944. The 
Mahatma's pacificism 
and opposition to 
violence were the warp 
} and woof of his being. 
Even his opponents | 
were unanimous in ad- / 

miration of his lofty 
ideals, and all who met / 

him felt his personal 
charm. In early life |i 
i he read law at the | 
Inner Temple and was 
called to the Bar. In } 
1893 he went to South | 
Africa in connection i 
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with a law case, and 
remained there for 
} twenty-one years. 
During the South 




















a nae eax! — ‘, African War and Zulu 
A MEETING BETWEEN THE GREAT INDIAN LEADER AND EARL AND COUNTESS “ rebellion he organised 
MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN APRIL 1947 AT NEW DELHI. ambulance work, as he 


‘did in the 1914-18 war. 
He was arrested as a 
result of the march from Natal to the Transvaal in 1913. Back in India in 1919, he issued a pledge 




















of refusal to obey the Rowlatt Acts, but the resulting bloodshed caused him to admit this to have been pacer as — nd 3 

a mistake. His dominance of the Congress Party dated from this period, and in 1920 his campaign of SME MANSION WHERE GANDNUL WAS RESIDING AT TRE TIME OF HIS a a one 

non-violent non-co-operation began. When the murder of constables followed the despatch of his 1922 WORE: BORLA HOUSE, NOW BOLE, GWNED OY WE. G& DBD. SERA ' -é 

open letter to the Viceroy (the first Lord Reading), he called a halt to civil disobedience. He was later : . 7 : ’ Aa 
[Continued opposite. aa Xo _ 
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MAHATMA GANDHI AT - DIFFERENT STAGES IN HIS CAREER 
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PANDIT NEHRU, PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA, Y I HE BEGAN 
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GANDHI’S WIFE KASTURBA : HE WAS \) MAHATMA GANDHI AS THE REVERED AND BELOVED GRAND- 
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MARRIED AT THE AGE OF THIRTEEN. 


THE MARCH IN 1930: THE MAHATMA (MARKED WITH 
UP HANDFULS OF SAND AND SALT WATER, 
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THE MAHATMA DURING THE FINAL DAY OF HIS LAST FAST: GANDIHI 
ON HIS BED AT BIRLA HOUSE, WITH THE DOCTOR BESIDE HIM. 
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DIED IN 1944. 


Continued.) 

sentenced to six years 
imprisonment, but re- 
leased in January 1924, 
and again arrested in 
May 1930 after the salt 
march to Dandi. When 
the Round Table Con- 
ference met in 1930, 
Congress leaders were 
released fo? discussions. 
The Irwin-Gandhi pact 
was signed in 1931, but 
though Mr. Gandhi 
attended the London 
Conference, the pact 
broke down and he was 
again imprisoned in 
January 1932. He 
undertook fasts in 
prison in connection 
with his advocacy for 
the depressed classes ; 
was released in May 
1933, again arrested in 
July ; and released in 
August. The Viceroy 
(Lord Linlithgow) in- 
vited him to a meeting 
in 1937. He combated 
Pandit Nehru’s 
support of Congress 
abstention from office, 
and Congress Ministries 
were formed. When 
~war broke out in 1939 
Gandhi's demand for 


\) 
DDRESSED \ 
JANUARY 1I3 AND TERMINATED ON JANUARY 18, 
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a { “EMACIATED AFTER A TWENTY-ONE-DAY 
\ ‘“S FAST TO RECONCILE MOSLEMS AND HINDUS " 
\ A PHOTOGRAPIL OF GANDHI PUBLISHED iy 
\ 


OUR UE OF BER 6, 1924. 
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MRS, GANDHI FATHER: THE VENERABLE INDIAN LEADER IN 1947, WITH MANU 
4 
AND AVA GANDHI, HIS GRANDDAUGHTERS AND DISCIPLES 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI: THE HOUSE IN PORBANDAR, 
WITH HIS GRANDDAUGHTER-IN-LAW INDICATING WHERE HE FIRST SAW THE LICHT 


complete independence "' became urgent, and in 1942 he was in favour of ‘ open 


rebellion.”” He was interned till May 1944, when the leaders were released to discuss the Pakistan issue 
He took a share in the Cabinet Mission negotiations of 1946, chiefly behind the scenes, and though he did not 
take office in the Interim National Government, his influence was paramount. His fasts on account of the 
communal strife following Indepegdence Day in 1947; in September and January 1948 had good results 
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PRESUMED LOST WITH A COMPLEMENT OF THIRTY-ONE: 
STAR TIGER, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE THE BEGINNING OF HER LAST FATAL VOYAGE TO BERMUDA. 
On January 30 the British South American Airways Tudor IV. aircraft Star Tiger, which left the Azores on 
the afternoon of January 29, en route for Hamilton, Bermuda, was officially presumed lost. Thirty aircraft 
were searching the stormy seas near Bermuda for the missing ‘plane, and on February 1 a U.S. Flying 
Fortress reported floating boxes and an oil-drum about 325 miles N.-W. of Bermuda. Nearly all the twenty-five 
passengers were British and included Air Marshal Sir A. Coningham, whose portrait appears on page 164. 


7 
EARL MOUNTBATTEN INVESTING THE MAHARAJA OF 


BIKANER WITH THE RIBBON AND BADGE OF A G.C.S.I. 


Among the many Indian honours in the New Year Honours List (all of which back- 
pores of India), were the awards of the G.C.S.I. to the Maharajas of Toho, » ogo Bi 
ountbatten, and Lady Mountbatten, recently paid a three-day visit to the State of ai 


of a Knieht Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 


GRIEF-STRICKEN MEMBERS OF LONDON’S INDIAN COLONY MEETING IN THE LIBRARY 
OF INDIA HOUSE BEFORE GANDHI'S PORTRAIT TO HONOUR THEIR LOST LEADER, 
The mourning for the death of Mahatma Gandhi was marked in London on Jan. 31 by a moving 
ceremony at India House. The full-length rtrait of the Mahatma was illuminated and hung 
above a table of flowers. Before a distinguish athering, recitations were made from the Hindu scrip- 
tures and the High Commissioner, Mr. V. K enon, addressed the gathering with deep emotion. 


AND SKY: NEWS PICTURES FROM 


THE ILL-FATED B.S.A.A. TUDOR IV. , 


ON THEIR WAY FROM ONE LONELY ISLAND TO ONE STILL LONELIER: 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA EXAMINE IN CAPE TOWN THE FIRST CAR THEY HAVE EVER SEEN 
During a recent visit to the meteorological station om remote Tristan da Cunha, a South African 


frigate collected six islanders who have volunteered to help man South Africa's latest weather base, 
the even more remote Marion Island. The six 


expert in handling small boats in rough waters. They will act as general handymen on Marion | 
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ELEMENTS. 


THE RUINED BRITISH CONSULATE AT CANTON AFTER BEING WRECKED, LOOTED AND 
SET ON FIRE BY CHINESE RIOTERS ON JANUARY 16. 


In our last issue we gave pictures of the anti-British riots in Canton 
and the Kowloon evictions which were thought to have provoked them. 
During the riots British nationals were evacuated to safety at the 
American Consulate and British women and children were flown out 


of the city, which was under martial law. 


THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER, WEARING THE INSIGNIA 
OF A G.C.S.1., GARLANDING LADY MOUNTBATTEN. 


SAFETY AND COMFORT IN ARCTIC WATERS: THE NEW 


August 14, the last day before the U.S. IMMERSION SUIT STRIKINGLY DEMONSTRATED. 
ikaner. The Go 
kaner and invested the Maharaja with the insignia 


vernor of India, Earl A new lightweight immersion suit, described as being made of rubber 


and nylon, is now stated to be standard equipment for all U.S. Navy 

airmen flying over north-east waters. The suit is worn over normal 

clothing and by completely sealing the body, retains warmth even in 
icy waters, while also vroviding buoyancy. 


SIX NATIVES OF 


ers are ribed as men of excellent physique, 
sland. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN WINTER’S GRIP: 
SCENES DURING THE RECENT COLD WEATHER. 


A TUGBOAT RACE ON " 
THE ICE-CHOKED FISHING IN THE HUDSON RIVER UNDER DIFFICULTIES: TWO FISHERMEN 


MISSISSIPPI: THE a TENDING THEIR LINES, SET IN HOLES CHOPPED THROUGH THE ICE. 
Kokoda, LEADING BY 
100 MILES, PUSHING 
TwO OF ITS FOUR 
BARGES IN THICK ICE. 


HE United 
States’ east 
coast has ex: 
perienced excep- 
tionally severe 
weather this winter 
and by January 24 
New York City had 
already had a total 
snowfall for the 
winter of 37°6 ins. 
—more than in any 
full winter since 
1933-34 (52°5 ins.). 
On December 26 
New York had a 
record snowfall of 
25°8 ins., and on 
January 24 ex- 
perienced a  bliz- 
zard which raged 
for eighteen hours 
along the Atlantic 
seaboard. The con- 
ditions were caused 
by a mass of cold 
air from Canada 
meeting a low-pres- 
sure area from the 
Gulf of Mexico over 
the southern States. 


WITH ESCORTING TUGS 
ACTING AS 
BREAKERS: 

George Washington 
SMASHING HER WAY 
THROUGH THE ICE ON 

THE i1UDSON RIVER. 


HELD FAST IN THE ICE IN CHESAPEAKE BAY: THE S£40WAF VICTORY WAITING KEEPING THE RIVER OPEN BETWEEN NEWBURGH AND BEACON ON JANUARY 25: TWO FERRY 
TO BE RELEASED BY THE COASTGUARD CUTTER ca/NOoK (IN FOREGROUND). STEAMERS BATTLING THEIR WAY THROUGH ICE ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
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ate EL. the 

dead past 
bury its dead ”’ 
is often a good 
motto." De 
mortuis nil nisi 
bonum”’ is also 
a good motto, 
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ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES, G.C.B., 
GRANDSON OF SIR J. E. MILLAIS, BT., : 
AND EFFIE GRAY, AND THE AUTHOR OF +8 long as it 
‘* THE ORDER OF RELEASE,” REVIEWED doesn’t lead us 

ON THIS PAGE. into white- 


Born in 1881, Admiral Sir William James is washing Nero, 
the only son of Lord Justice Sir W. M. Henry VIII. or 
James and Effie, daughter of Sir J. E. Millais Hitler, or mak- 
_m HAehn ido: 
mouth, = ; lef O01 avai inform: » Z 
1943-44, He is the author of several roared ptt S nd the 
including “ Portsmouth Letters,” which was blackening of 

published in 1946, some injured 

party. The pub- 

lication of old love-letters usually brings a blush to one’s 
cheek, and makes one feel as though one has been 
eavesdropping, or looking through a keyhole. But there 
are times when exceptions have to be made to these 
rules, and the present is one of them. Admiral James 

(painted, in youth, by his grandfather, as ‘“‘ Bubbles ’’) 

is the grandson of Sir John Millais, P.R.A., and Effie 

Gray, who was 

for six years 

nominally married 
to Ruskin ; and, in 
order to clear his 
grandparents’ 
reputations from 
almost a _ cehtury 
of scandal, he has 
felt obliged to put 
all the cards on 
the counter. It was 
probably painful to 
him to reproduce 
some of those old 
rumours and to 
print so much 
that is disparaging 
to Ruskin, not 
least Ruskin’s own 
inane love-letters. 

But what option 

had he, consider- 

ing the tenacity 
of the old legends 
to the effect that 

Ruskin had high- 

mindedly married 

Effie Gray to oblige 

his parents and 

(incidentally) 

relieve hers, and 

that she, after six 
years, had eloped 
with his painter- 
friend Millais ? 
The high - water 
mark of embellishment was reached in the advertise- 
ment of an American film called ‘The Love of 
John Ruskin”; ‘ John Ruskin, poet and littérateur, 
held very strange views on the subject of marriage, 
as displayed in his surrender of his wife to his 
friend Sir John Millais. Ruskin became acquainted 
with his wife through a loan which he made to her 
father, and his noted generosity no doubt appealed to 
her, and it seems that she married him more out of 
gratitude than actual love. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that when Millais met her, he and she fell 
desperately in love with each other. Ruskin observed 
this, not at once, however. His mind was absorbed in 
his literary effusions, and at first he paid little heed to 
it, but eventually he woke up to a realisation of their 
mutual affection. Ruskin loved his wife intensely, but 
he was not demonstrative. His heart was bowed down 
with a great sorrow, he would not deny his wife that 
love which he could not enjoy himself. He willingly 
gave her freedom and released her from her marriage 
vows. He not only consented to the marriage of Sir 

John Millais, but acted as best man at their wedding. 

Congratulating them and bidding them a fond farewell, 

he remained a friend to them always, retiring to his 

home lonely and sad.” 


Born on May 7, 1828, at Bowerswell, where 
she died in 1897. Effie was one of the beau- 
tiful’ daughters of George and Sophie Gray, 
a family long intimate with the Ruskins. She 
married John Ruskin in 1848, when she was 
twenty, and he twenty-nine, 


(Jn the possession of Sir R. Millais, Bt.) 





EFFIE GRAY, AT THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN. 
A pencil drawing by G. PF. Watts, R.A. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 
By Sir J. E. Millais, Bt., 
P.R.A. 


ta A great English writer and 


critic, he was in 
London in 1819. In 1848 


mn 

churchyard, the family 

refusing the offer of a grave 
in Westminster Abbey. 


(/n_the possession of Sir 
W. H. D, Acland, Bt.) 

Not one state- 
ment in this farrago 
is true. ‘“‘ Best man 
at their wedding” 
indeed, when he 
fought tooth and nail 
against the annul- 
ment of his marriage, 
and was furious 
about theirs. ‘‘ Not 
demonstrative”! 
“My own Effie— 
my kind Effie—my 
mistress—my friend 
—my queen—my 
darling—my only 
love—how good of 
you—and I can’t 
answer you a word 
to-day. I am going 
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A pencil drawing, signed by John Ruskin and herself. 


into town with my mother in half an hour—and have all 
manner of things to do first—but I am so glad you have 
my letter speaking about this very thing—Indeed, I 
never will be jealous of you—and I will keep that purer 
form of jealousy—that longing for more love—within 
proper limits—and you will soon find out how to manage 
this weakness—and perhaps to conquer it altogether ; 
I can’t enter into details to-day—but indeed, it was 
anxiety and weakness of nerve which made me so fretful 
when you were here—natural enough, I think—and even 
then, I was only jealous of some people—and that because 
I was hurt by your condescension—it was, I think—at 
the root—more pride than jealousy—I was speaking of 
large parties to my mother yesterday for you—she said 
‘You wouldn’t like to see her surrounded by a circle of 
gentlemen like Mrs. Liddell?’ ‘Indeed I should,’ I 
said.”” Within two days this undemonstrative and un- 
jealous swain was writing : ‘‘ Your beauty is conspicuous 
without the slightest adornment—and the least over 
dress would appear as if you wished to draw all eyes 
to you—it should be your study to dress if possible— 
so as to escape unobserved—while yet the dress— 
when it was observed—should be perfect of its kind— 
becoming—graceful—perhaps even—now and then—a 
little piquant—but never conspicuous. I don’t know— 
but I have a 
great fancy that 
I shall ask you 
sometimes to put 
on your finest 
dresses when we are 
alone—and always 
your simplest when 
we are going into 
public.” 

I need quote 
no more of his 
silly, priggish, 
selfish ejaculations, 
which make one 
wonder whether, 
when he wrote his 
books, he got 
somebody else to 
put in the punctu- 
ation for him. He 
certainly wanted to 
marry Effie; im- 
-mediately after 
marriage he in- 
formed her that 
the marriage would 
not be consum- 
mated until she 
was twenty - five ; 
and when she was 
twenty-five he 
informed her that 


EFFIE GRAY IN 1853. 


ee onium, & = ¢ Effie Gray’s 
marriage to n, er subsequent : 
marriage to Millais in 1855, gave rise to much consummation was 
rumour and scandal which has now been OW impossible 


refuted for all time by her grandson’s (Admiral 
Sir William James) publication of the true story. because he doubted 
her sanity. She 


(in the possession of Sir Ralph Millais, Bt.) 3 
certainly would not 


have remained sane had she stayed with him and 
his outrageously possessive parents. She left him; 
obtained a decree of nullity because of his incapacity 
(which she would have tolerated had he been kind in 
other ways); took a long time before she decided to 
risk a second marriage with a far nobler man; and 
then was for many years a happy wife and the mother 
of eight children. 

It is not pleasant to read such shameful things 
about so great a writer as Ruskin. Happily there are 
compensations: Effie Gray and Millais both emerge 
as fine characters. His last thoughts were of her. 
“‘When Millais, then President of the Royal Academy, 
was dying, the Queen sent one of her gentlemen- to 
convey her sympathy and to ask if there was any- 
thing she could do for him. He replied, ‘ Yes, let 
her receive my wife.’"’ The Queen consented and 
Effie was presented. For forty years that had been 
denied her. 

There are numerous amusing sidelights on other 
people. What, I wonder, became later of Lord Eastnor. 
‘Lord Eastnor was breakfasting here the other morn- 
ing—he is very talented and John and he are pro- 
posing to go to Italy in two months, they are great 
friends and the former is a beautiful drawer, he is 
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From an engraving of the self-portrait in the Uffizzi Gallery. 
Born in 1829, Millais initiated the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
with W. Holman Hunt in 1848. His marriage to Effie Gray 
took place in 1855 and they had four sons and four daughters. 

He died in 1896 and was buried in St. Paul's Ca’ ral. 
/Mustrations reproduced from the book “‘ The Order of Release" ; 

by Courtesy of the Publishers, John Murray. 


eldest son, I think, of Earl Somers, also rather fond 
of queer things, such as he wanted to see a Massacre, 
and went some months ago to Algiers, where he saw 
two or three very good ones and has come back quite 
satisfied.” 





*” The Order of Release": The Story of John Ruskin, Effie Gray 
and John Everett Millais, Told for the first time in their Unpublished 
Letters. [dited by Admiral Sir William James, G.C.B,  Mlustrated 
(John Murray; 16s.) 
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A PLACE OF 5000 SKULLS: THE WORLD’S MOST POIGNANT WAR MEMORIAL. 
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PACKED TEMPLE TO TEMPLE ON A HILLSIDE IN HUNAN, CHINA: SKULLS OF s000 HEROIC SOLDIERS AND DEFENCELESS FARMERS AND VILLAGERS WHO DIED HORRIBLY IN THE JAPANESE 
WAR, LYING IN NEATLY-ARRANGED ROWS AS A MEMORIAL TO MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN, WITH OTHER BONES STACKED ON EITHER SIDE. 


AR memorials re- 
calling the hero- 

ism of sailors, soldiers, 
airmen and civilians 
during the two World - rg Ps Ld 
Wars, and of combatants Bs . Benge. he 
who fell in battles fought : ‘ : So en Lt PaO 164 
many hundreds of years ° . . + = = Og Nl RID » te. 
ago, exist in every } oe : > ps & ° > oe 4 
country in the world, pages “ es ys 
but in far Hunan, Central ‘ oO GOS, + Fo? 
Province of China, may 
be found the most 
ghastly and terrible war 
memorial imaginable. It 
lies in the rolling country- 
side near the city of 
Hengyang, now a peace- 
ful area where farmers 
work placidly in the rice- 
fields, undisturbed by the 
civil war which rages 
some 200 miles to the 
north of them, and con- 
sists of the earthly re- 
mains of 5000 Chinese— 
some, civilians and others 
heroic soldiers who fell 
in the siege of Hengyang 
in 1944. Their bodies 
were buried in slit 
trenches by the few 
survivors. Recently the 
skeletons were exhumed 
and the skulls laid row 
on row across the hillside 
overlooking the quarter 
from which the Japanese 
advanced, with the rest 
of the bones in piles 
flanking them. The 
memorial forms an 
Oriental counterpart to 
the walls of the chapel 
in the Church of St. 
Ursula, Cologne, which 
were lined with skulls, 
said to be those of the 
virgins martyred with 
the Saint by the Huns. 
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A NEAR VIEW OF THE MOST POIGNANT AND IMPRESSIVE REMINDER OF THE HORROR OF TOTAL WAR : THE CLOSELY-RANGED SKULLS OF CHINESE 
SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS KILLED IN THE JAPANESE ADVANCE OF JUNE 1944 AND SIEGE OF HENGYANG, ARRANGED AS A MEMORIAL. 


SORTER Bisa ck 9 RENE 
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I SHALL not, I trust, be reproached for 

harping too often on an old string if I 
return to the relation between Western 
Europe, on the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union, with its satellite States, on: the other. 
It has again been brought into the foreground 
by the parliamentary debate upon foreign 
affairs, but it has always been prominent, 
never long obscured by home politics, 
economics, or finance. It is safe to say 
that no subject has more often been treated in these pages 
since the end of the war than the moral conflict between 
the Communist nations of Eastern Europe, under the 
control of Russia, and both the democratic nations of 
Western Europe and the United States. It may be argued 
that little change has occurred in the general situation. 
It has deteriorated, but not markedly ; it was always in- 
different and has never looked like improving. If I were 
to re-write now an article of 1945 about the balance of 
power, I should find little to alter. I then pointed out 
that, inevitably, by a compelling power transcending that 
of individual men or nations, the formation of an “ eastern 
bloc ” in Europe by Russia would tend to create a “‘ western 
bloc ”’ in opposition. Such, I said, was the natural reaction 
of States which felt themselves threatened by the over- 
weening power of another State or coalition. All this 
has come true, without making me a great prophet, 
since it was obvious. If the situation has not changed 
except to develop as logically it must, what then 
remains to be said ? 

More than I can possibly say to-day, in fact, remains 
to be said, because the official political point of view in 
this country has changed markedly. The “‘ western bloc ” 
has still not been created, and its formation may be 
hampered by diffi- 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
WESTERN DEMOCRACY AND SOVIET RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


when, speaking about Greece, he addressed a direct warning 
to her Balkan neighbours “ and their Soviet mentors ” as 
to where their action might lead, namely, to developments 
“which we, and I hope they, are anxious to avoid,” he 
certainly did not enunciate generalities. 

In discussing this question previously I suggested that 
the three main obstacles to Western European unity were, 
first, the traditional neutrality of certain small States ; 
secondly, anxiety not to incur Russian displeasure—which 
might, they think, lead to worse—on the part of other 
States, such as Sweden; and, thirdly, the disruptive power 
of Communism in States manifestly anxious to join a 
Western European federation, such as France and Italy. 
The last has been lessened by the successful resistance of 
the French and Italian Governments to Communist 
offensives, though further offensives will doubtless be 
launched when the time seems ripe for the purpose. Both 
the other two have probably been diminished by the 
pressure of realities, but they have not yet disappeared. 
If treaties should be signed as a beginning with the 
“* Benelux” States, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg, 
that will involve the relinquishment of the traditional 
neutrality of three little countries—one of them possessing 
no material power, but the other two of strategic 
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the products of the silk-looms of Lyons? By 
all means let us work for a customs union, 
and I shall not stand in the “ no” lobby if it 
becomes practical politics ; but if Mr. Bevin is 
in any hurry he will be well advised not to 
wait until his colleague has resolved all his 
difficulties in the world of commerce and this 
least compromising of men has compromised. 
That might await the Greek Kalends. The 
discord over devaluation of the franc is 
a warning omen. 

By comparison there are few complications in a political 
and strategic treaty. It is none the less a serious commit- 
ment. The day has gone when the world can toy with 
sanctions, or, in fact, with any of the half measures which 
between the two great wars afforded escape for those who 
liked to play a part in international affairs without wetting 
their feet. In the present state of things it seems to me 
that nothing is worth undertaking which does not involve 
the guarantee of support against aggression. The only 
logical judges of what constitutes aggression would have 
to be the majority of the States united into a political 
federation, and, even in face of a majority vote, any nation 
which decided that it ought to assist another that was in 
its eyes the victim of aggression, would in practice be 
justified in so doing. If we are going to move along this 


‘path, we should do so realistically this time, and be clear 


in our minds that the stakes on the table will be even 
higher than fifteen years ago. Needless to say, we have 
also to assure ourselves that such measures would have 
a tendency to avert war rather than to precipitate it. 
For what my view is worth, I consider that they would, 
but, like others, I strain my eyes in semi-darkness. 

But I also agree with the plea made by Mr. Churchill, 
one of the most 
striking contribu- 





culties which will 
not be assessed at 
their full weight 
until discussion 
reaches the level of 
practical ways and 
means, But its desir- 
ability has been 
accepted, by the 
British Government 
at least, whereas 
in the past the 
subject was avoided 
and the need for 
western unity was 
actually . played 
down, We can all 
remember the 
rather chilly recep- 
tion accorded to Mr. 
Churchill’s Fulton 
and Zurich speeches 
in official circles, 
and also in organs 
of opinion which 
commonly try to 
hold the political 
balance even. They 
do not appear to 
have aroused 
greater general en- 
thusiasm in the 
United States. To- 
day the views then 
expressed by Mr. 
Churchill have been 
virtually accepted 
by both Govern- 
ments; he himself, 
indeed, stated in the 
House of Commons 
that both had in 
many ways gone 
beyond those views. 
And, while these 
words are being 
written, the foreign 
ministries of 
number of States 
are busily engaged 
in thrashing out the 
preliminaries to 
closer union in the 
realms of politics, 
strategy, and economics. A couple of years ago we were 
officially informing Russia that we had no thought of a 
combination such as that now envisaged. Now we are 
telling her frankly that we are seeking it. 

Speeches on international affairs are often made in a 
language of their own, which has to be interpreted to the 
ordinary man, When Mr. Lloyd George delivered his 
famous Mansion House speech it caused little excitement 
among his audience. Yet it nearly set the Wilhelmstrasse 
ablaze, Mr. Bevin, though he kept closely to a formally- 
worded brief, could not be misunderstood in that way. 
He made it clear that Russian policy and the danger which 
it involved had led him to abandon hopes to which he had 
clung obstinately, presumably until the failure of the last 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. He was now 
going ahead with a project for uniting the countries of 
Western Evrope which he would, from instinct, have 
avoided and which he would not have touched unless the 
issue had been grave indeed. He spoke of “ the organisa- 
tion and sup»ort of the western union.” He spoke of its 
economic background, of its influence in Africa and South- 
East Asia, which produced raw materials, food, and other 
resources of vital importance to it. There must, then, be 
co-operation with the Commonwealth and with the oversea 
territories of the French, Dutch, Belgians, and Portuguese. 
(He did not make mention of Spain, but that problem must 
have occurred to many of his hearers.) He clearly had in 
find a new eonfederation, united in all interests. And 





Norway, Sweden, 


tion to be formed since the Comintern was dissolved in May 1943. 
aim of which is to organise an exchange of experiences and ‘‘ when necessary co-ordinate the activities 
The Communist parties of nine countries are represented in the bureau, these are: Yugosla 
and Italy. The map also shows the countries (with the exception of Iceland) which have accepted the Marshall Plan. There are sixteen of these: Great Britain, Eire, 
. n mmark, Portugal, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Iceland and Luxemburg. 
this page Captain Falls discusses the “ two worlds’’ of Europe which are rapidly taking shape, the one opposed to the Marshall Plan and the other, in face of this 

Communist oppcsition, beginning to organise for post-war 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF EASTERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE IN A COMMUNIST UNITED FRONT OPPOSED TO THE MARSHALL PLAN: A’ MAP SHOW- 
ING THE “TWO WORLDS” OF THE CONTINENT, AS SEEN FROM MOSCOW, WHICH FACE EACH OTHER OVER THE DIVIDED BODY OF GERMANY. 
a In the above map arrows point from Moscow to the capitals of those countries whose Communist parties are represented in the first international Communist organisa- 
Known as the “Cominform,” the ro is an information bureau in session in Belgrade, the 

_of the Communist parties on the basis of mutual agreement.” 
via, Bulgaria, Rumania, Russia, Poland, France, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 





importance and having extensive oversea interests—which 
have clung to it in the past. A Franco-British treaty 
already exists. If France, Britain, and Italy were all to 
be interlinked by treaties with the “ Benelux” States, then 
a strong foundation would have been established for the 
edifice which the Foreign Secretary has in mir. 

In my view, if that is desirable, the way to go about it 
is by means of simple treaties of mutual support and 
guarantee. I know more about military affairs than about 
economic, but it is clear to me that a simple treaty of a 
strategic or military nature is much easier to draw up than 
a commercial treaty and likely to be negotiated much more 
quickly. When people talk of starting by means of a 
customs union, my mind misgives me. The process would 
involve. endless discussion and might finally prove 
unsatisfactory, if not impossible. It is more difficult now 
than it would have been in pre-war Europe, and more so 
for this country than for almost any other. We are the 
most severely controlled, economically and commercially— 
we may not even buy a suit-length in a tailor’s windéw if 
it is labelled for export, as some I saw the other day, in- 
viting the owner of doilars to purchase, while the native’s 
attention was directed to those of inferior material. At 
every turn the austerity of Sir Stafford Cripps would 
encounter the contrary ideas of other countries. Would 
the French be asked to put an excise duty on their own 
wines? Would Sir Stafford survive the horrid prospect 
of Englishwomen being allowed to clothe themselves in 


COUNTRIES IN THE MARSHALL PLAN 


tions to the debate 
of January 22 and 
23, that a direct 
approach should 
now be made to 
the Soviet Union, 
“that, as he said, 
the western democ- 
racies, having 
sought unity among 
themselves at the 
earliest moment, 
should take the 
initiative in asking 
the Soviet Union 
for a_ settlement. 
That a completely 
satisfactory settle- 
ment could be ob- 
tained is too much 
to hope, but some- 
thing in the nature 
of a truce might 
be, and that would 
be worth having: 
It would be 
necessary to go to 
the Soviet Union 
collectively and 
with the utmost 
frankness, to in- 
form it that a 
Western confedera- 
tion had come into 
being as a result 
of its action and of 
its attitude, but 
that there had 
been no thought 
of aggression in 
this precautionary 
measure, that the 
Western States 
sought only secur- 
ity for themselves 
and for those which 
were like - minded, 
such as Greece. At 
the same time, 1 
think it would be 
reasonable — but 
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In the article on 


ion with U.S. aid. this is a purely 


personal opinion 
which may be in conflict with considerations of which I 
am unaware—to state that we ourselves should be pre- 
pared to forgo certain rights to which we considered our- 
selves entitled under the Potsdam agreement; that, for 
example, the future frontiers of Poland should no longer 
be a subject with which we could concern ourselves. 
(There is nothing we can do about these frontiers, or are 
likely to be able to do, short of war.) On these lines there 
might be some prospect of establishing at least a modus 
vivendi, which would be of value. 

I have said nothing about even the principal details 
which the course advocated by Mr. Bevin pre-supposes, 
such as the common use of military bases. Such matters 
represent difficulties, but not of a major character. Nor 
have I had space to deal with the effect of the relations 
between the United States and Britain upon Western 
European unity, though the speech of Mr, Bevin and 
the debate in general have been warmly welcomed 
by the great majority of American opinion. I have 
not touched upon Mr. Bevin's proposals in connection 
with the Marshall Plan. I have not been able to reach 
the subject of the Middle East and Africa, which 
was mentioned in the course of the debate, It is a 
big subject, which I can deal with on this occasion only 
in the round. It seems to me that Mr. Bevin has 
indicated the right road. It is, however, a long and stony 
route, and he will need all his courage and determination 
to reach his goal. 
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UNAFFECTED BY THE END OF THE BRITISH RAJ: 
A CORNER OF INDIA THAT IS FRENCH ON THE MAP. 
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ON THE BOULEVARD OF CHANDERNAGORE, A PEACEFUL RIVERSIDE TOWN ON THE BANKS OF THE 
HOOGHLY, TWENTY MILES ABOVE CALCUTTA: A SCENE IN ONE OF THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


ICHANDERNACOR 


semi a 





THE MONUMENT TO JOSEPH FRANCOIS DUPLEIX (1697-1763), THE GREAT FRENCH 
ADMINISTRATOR, UNDER WHOM CHANDERNAGORE ENJOYED PROSPERITY. 
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SYMBOLS OF FRENCH POSSESSION: ONE OF THE STONE PIERS OF A GATEWAY IN CHANDERNAGORE, 
BEARING THE MOTTO OF THE REPUBLIC, “ LIBERTE, £GALITE FRATERNITE.” 
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DATING BACK TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: THE CHARMING RESIDENCY AT CHANDERNAGORE. THE TOWN THE FRENCH POLICE CHIEF WITH A NATIVE MEMBER OF THE FORCE ; HE ALSO 
BECAME A FRENCH SETTLEMENT IN 1688, WAS TWICE HELD BY THE ENGLISH AND TWICE RESTORED TO FRANCE, HOLDS THE POST OF INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF PRISONS FOR CHANDERNAGORE, 


The future of the five French colonies in India (Pondichéry, Karikal, Chandernagore, administrative autonomy. It is situated on the right bank of the River Hooghly, 
Mahé and Yanaon) has been under discussion. Last summer M. Baron, Governor | 20 miles above Calcutta, has an area of three square miles and a population (1941 
of French India, announced that in future the colonies would be administered by a | census) of 38,284. It became a permanent French settlement in 1688; was bom- 
Commissioner of the Republic. Later, talks between the French and the Indian | barded by the English fleet in 1757 and captured, but restored to France in 1763. 
Governments took place in Paris and Delhi for a friendly settlement of the problem The English took it again in 1794, and it was once more returned to France in 1316 
of French territories in India, with the newly-appointed French Ambassador to It enjoyed considerable prosperity and maritime trade under Dupleix; but is now 
India, M. Daniel Levi, taking part. Chandernagore now enjoys financial and a quiet riverside town. 


Ae trea ha tena cars ab dari acai” altace. 5 
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AUSTRALIA’S LATEST ISLAND POSSESSION: 
SCENES OF NEWLY-OCCUPIED HEARD ISLAND. 
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THE HIGHEST POINT OF HEARD ISLAND AND KNOWN TO SAILORS AS “ BIG BEN’”’: EMPEROR LA 
WILLIAM PEAK, APPROXIMATELY 9500 FT. HIGH, RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR. NA 











(ABOVE,) THEIR FIRST SIGHT 0} 
THEIR HOME FOK THE NEXT 
FIFTEEN MONTHS: AUSTRALIAN 
SCIENTISTS, ON BOARD LST, 3501, 
GAZING AT HEARD ISLAND'S PEAKS. 


HE increased world 
significance of Antarc- 

tica from the view-points 
of economics, politics and 
science, recently exemplified 
by numerous research ex- 
peditions and the establish- 
ment of bases in the area 
by various Powers, gives 
an especial interest to 
A.N.A.R.E.—the Australian 
Natioral Antarctic Research 
Expedition. The plan of 
this expedition is three- 
fold: the establishment of 
a party on Heard Island, in 
the south of the Indian 
Ocean, 2400 miles south- 
west of Fremantle: the 
establishment of a similar 
party on Macquarie Island, 
850 miles south by east of 
Tasmania ; and, finally, the 
despatch of H.M.A.S. Wyatt 
Earp to find a suitable base 
on the mainland of the 
Antarctic Continent, pos- 
sibly at* Cape Freshfield, 
about 800 miles south of 
Macquarie Island The 
Macquarie Island and 
Heard Island bases are 
already begun, and on these 
pages We give the first photo- 
graphs of the landing on 
[Continued opposite, 








(RIGHT.) MEMBERS OF THE HEARD 
ISLAND EXPEDITION CHEERING 
THE NEWLY-RAISED AUSTRALIAN 
FLAG AS TT FLEW FOR THE FIRST 
TIME OVER The ISLAND 
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AUSTRALIAN METEOROLOGIST MEETS A HEARD ISLAND BULL SEA ~- ELEPHANT LOCAL RESENTMENT AT THE “INVASION” OF HEARD ISLAND A BULL 


AN SEA-ELEPHANT 
PROTESTING AS THE PHOTOGRAPHER “ 


SNAPS HIM WITH HIS MORE PHLEGMATIC MATE. 





THE SOUTHERN SEA-ELEPHANT SOMETIMES REACHES A LENGTH OF 21 FT. 
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LANDING STORES ON HEARD ISLAND: MUCH OF THE MATERIAL FOR THE AUSTRALIAN 


* NATIONAL ANTARCTIC RESEARCH EXPEDITION WAS HAULED DIRECT FROM THE LANDING CRAFT. 
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HEARD ISLAND: AUSTRALIA’S NEW WEATHER-BASE 
AND STEPPING-STONE TO THE ANTARCTIC. 
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\ (ABOVE.) THE NATIVES SURVEY 
THE NEWCOMERS: PENGUINS ON 
HEARD ISLAND IN FRONT OF THE 


TANK-LANDING SHIP WHICH 
TAS BROUGHT THE EXPEDITION. 
Continued.) 


. : Heard Island and the estab- 

: lishment of the scientific 
party which is to spend the 
next fifteen months there. 
The fourteen members of 
this party were taken with 
their stores to the island in 
December in the Australian 
Naval LST. 3501 and calm 
weather lasting for eighteen 
days enabled the landing of 
all equipment, which in- 
cluded such weighty 
material as a bulldozer and 
special prefabricated huts, 
to be successfully achieved. 
Some of the stores were 
landed direct from the 
LST., others were handled 
by small beaching craft and 
drums of oil were floated 
ashore from the ship. A 
post =office—with a notice 
reading ‘‘ The nearest phone 
booth is at the corner of 


Mitchell Street, Busselton 
Road, Fremantle, W.A., 
2400 miles away ''—was 


established on- Christmas 
Day, and mail, which will 
provide treasures for phila- 
telists the world over, was 
post-marked on the island 
for despatch in the 
returning LST. 


(LEFT.) SOME OF THE THOUSAND 





OF PENGUINS ON HEARD ISLAND 
THE EXPEDITION IS MAKING A 
FILM OF THEIR DOMESTIC LIFE 























PRODUCING A PHILATELIST’S RARITY : GROUP CAPTAIN CAMPBELL (CENTRE), LEADER OF THE 
EXPEDITION, POST-MARKING LETTERS IN HEARD ISLAND'S LONELY POST-OFFICE AT CHRISTMAS, 


TEMPORARY ACCOMMODATION UNTIL THE PERMANENT 


EXPEDITION'S 
QUARTERS WERE ESTABLISHED: THE MEDICAL OFFICER OUTSIDE HIS HEARD ISLAND TENT. 


TYPICAL OF THE 
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EXPOSED BY WAR DAMAGE REPARATIONS AT ETON COLLEGE: A UNIQUE, BUT TEMPOR: 


In December 1940 two delayed-action bombs fell on Eton College, one shattering 
the end of the Upper School and the other wrecking Savile House, in the adjacent 
Weston's Yard. Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has visited Eton 
and made drawings of the damaged buildings and repair work which is now in 
progress. Other drawings appear on pages 156 and 157. The above drawing 


depicts a view of the famous Lupton’s Tower, built at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when Lupton was Provost. It is contemporary with, and in the same 
style as, Wolsey'’s work at Hampton Court and Henry VIII.'’s at St. James's 
Palace. The gateway under the Tower, leading into the Cloisters, is closed on 
the death of a Provost and not opened until his successor is appointed. In the 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN Bry. 
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TEMPORARY 
eenth centre of the School Yard can be seen the statue of King Henry VI., who founded 
same the College in 1440. The Upper School, built about 1690, is on the right, and the 
mes’s Lower School, completed not later than 1500, on the left. This view, from the 
ed on main road, of the School Yard and Lupton’s Tower has not been seen for 
n the hundreds of years, and has only been exposed by bomb damage. The view is, 


Caprais BRYAN DE GRrINEAU, AT ETON COLLEGE. 
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VIEW OF LUPTON’S TOWER AND THE SCHOOL YARD FROM THE MAIN ROAD. 


however, only a temporary one, for a boiler-house is being built on the site of the 
crater and the walls of the Upper School reconstructed. The official title of 
Eton College is “‘ The King’s College of Our Lady of Eton beside Windsor,"’ and 
there are wall paintings of the Virgin in the Chapel and, between the two 
windows on Lupton’s Tower, the Assumption, now sadly defaced, is figured. 
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TN RUINS xy AND UNDER REPAIR: VIEWS -OF -ETON’S WAR-DAMAGED BUILDINGS. 


Drawn BY ouR SpEcIAL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT ETON COLLEGE. 














THE BLACKENED RAFTERS AND SHATTERED SHELL OF SAVILE HOUSE, DAMAGED BY A BOMB IN 1940: A VIEW FROM WESTON’S YARD OF THE WRECKAGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE BUILT BY SIR HENRY SAVILE, PROVOST OF ETON FROM 1596 TO 1622. 
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BUILT BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND BOMBED DURING WORLD WAR II.: THE DAMAGED END OF UPPER SCHOOL AND THE COLONNADE, NOW BEING RECONSTRUCTED. 
THE WALLS ARE 2 FT. THICK AND THE CRISS-CROSS OF THE ‘SCISSOR-TRUSS*' TIMBERING HAS BEEN EXPOSED. 





The melancholy but picturesque appearance of Savile House, which was badly damaged 
by a bomb during the war, is depicted in the top drawing on this page. In places, only one 
exterior wall remains standing and the old fire-places are exposed, The present licence 
granted to the College for repairs only covers the Upper and Lower Schools, but it is hoped laid the foundation-stone of the Chapel in person on Passion Sunday, 1441. But he never 
that permission for the reconstruction of Savile House will be granted later. It was in saw it completed, for the Wars of the Roses intervened and he was deposed, and the Chapel 
this house that Savile set up his famous Greek printing-press. It is estimated that had to remain at its present size. Nowadays it can no longer hold all the boys, and some 
reparations to the Upper and Lower Schools will cost about £8500, and may take nine fifty years ago a Lower Chapel was built for the younger boys. 


| months. The lower drawing on this page, which depicts the damaged Upper School, also 
shows (left) the west end of the Chapel; this was built by Henry VI., who meant it to be 
more than double its present length and one of the longest chapels in England. The King 
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BOMB-DAMAGE REPAIRS. 


REMOVING THE SCARS OF WAR AT ETON 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT ETON COLLEGE. 
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CONVERTING A BOMB CRATER INTO A NEW BOILER-HOUSE OVER WHICH PART OF THE UPPER SCHOOL WILL BE REBUILT. 





In the 


in the background. This is one of the Memorial Buildings, erected on the other side 
of the road to the College Buildings, in memory of the Old Etonians who fell in the 


South African War; it contains the autograph copy of Gray's “ Elegy.” 
colonnade of the Upper School is a frieze containing the names of 1154 Oid Etonians 


who gave their lives in World War I. 





Over 
Captain 


de Grineau's drawing, made from the School Yard, shows the domed School Library 


Upper School will be rebuilt. 


The 8-ft. crater made by one of the delayed-action bombs which fell on Eton College 
nal boiler, which was destroyed, was only 2 ft. 6 in. below ground-level. 


in 1940 has been utilised in the construction of a new boiler-house at that depth, the 


the new boiler the destroyed portion of the 


origi 
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A BEAUTIFUL AERIAL VIEW OF A FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN SPORTING OCCASION : 
SYDNEY HARBOUR, WITH YACHTS PASSING THROUGH THE HEADS AT THE 
START OF THE SYDNEY TO HOBART (TASMANIA) YACHT RACE ON DEC. 26, 


AN ANCIENT CEREMONY AT ETON: THE COURT LEET AND GENERAL COURT BARON, 
CALLED BY THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS, IN COLLEGE HALL, ETON, ON JANUARY 28, 


The first Court Leet and General Court Baron for thirty-four years called by the Provost and Fellows of 
Eton (the Lords of the Manor of Eton, Eton-cum-Stockdales and Colenorton) sat in College Hall. 
Mr. A. L. H. Carter, Deputy Steward, presided, and on his left sat the Provost, Sir Henry 
Marten, the Vice-Provost, Mr. A. E. Conybeare, and the Head Master, Mr. C. A. Elliott. The 
Courts deal with the management of the Common and the exercise of lammas rights. 


Fes. 7, 1948 


PICTURESQUE OCCASIONS; AND NOTABLE 
EVENTS IN ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 
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SCOTLAND YARD TRANSFORMED INTO THE LIKENESS OF A JEWELLER’S SHOP: SOME OF THE 
STOLEN VALUABLES DISPLAYED LAST WEEK FOR POSSIBLE IDENTIFICATION BY OWNERS. 


Stolen jewellery and valuables recovered by the police were last week displayed at Scotland Yard in the hope 

that victims of robberies might recognise their property. Watches, rings, brooches, cigarette cases and other 

trinkets were on view, as well as furs and carpets. e display was first opened to assessors and insurance 

company representatives, and later hundreds of private citizens examined the treasure, said to amount to 
some £50,000 in value. 





A DISCUSSION AFFECTING THE FUTURE ASPECT OF LONDON: THE HEARING AT GUILDHALL 
OF A CITY OF LONDON APPLICATION FOR THE ACQUISITION OF BOMBED SITES BY COMPULSORY PURCHASE. 


Mr. K. S, Dodd, an Inspector of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, on January 27 opened an 
inquiry at Guildhall on an application by the City of London for a declaratory er te enable . Cor- 
poration to acquire by com purchase tracts of bomb-devastated property for redevelopment. The 
areas in question comprise t 41 per cent. of the City, exclusive of the Temple. are more than 300 
objectors to the granting of the powers sought. Sir Walter Monckton, K.C., is representing the Corporation. 
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as QUARTERS: A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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PRESIDING OVER THE OPENING SESSION OF THE JAPANESE DIET IN TOKYO: 
THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, NOW A DEMOCRATIC RULER, WEARING MORNING DRESS. 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan sat above the assembly at the recent session of the em ~4 


opening 
Diet, the first fr agelee oe elected Parliament in the history of Japan. The peror, 
ned as a national symbol, but virtually 


on’ January 1, Powe — i oe, is poe =o oe — 
a os pa a = “ ony ) = A FLAK TOWER CONVERTED INTO AN HOTEL : 
; : TOWERS IN VIENNA ADAPTED TO PROVIDE ACCOMMODATION FOR VISITORS. 


The Vienna Town Council a - trying to combat the shortage of hotel accommodation by con- 
This new “ bunkerhotel,” as it is known in 


ONE OF THE FOUR BIG ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


verting one of the four bi pay into an hotel. 
eye’ helped 0 provide a solution to the problem. Other cities in Germany 


Vienna, makeshift as it is, 
destroyed theirs hoping to find some use for them. 


their flak towers, i. he Viennese 
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ICE FLOES IN NEW YORK HARBOUR: THE CUNARD LINER @QUBEBN ELIZABETH TO BE AWARDED TO THE COMPETITORS IN THE 1948 OLYMPIAD AT WEMBLEY 
PLOUGHING HER WAY THROUGH THE ICE DURING THE RECENT COLD WEATHER. THE COMPETITOR'S MEDAL; SHOWING THE OBVERSE AND REVERSE. 

After ploughing her way into New York harbour to dock, the liner Queen Elizabeth was \ater Medals, to be presented to the competitors taking part in the 1948 # pic Capes which are to be 

held up for eighteen hours by the second t blizzard to strike the American east coast this held in Britain this year, are being minted by John Pinches, Ltd is medal, 2 ins. in 

winter. It added another 6.ins. to the depth of snow and ice. Most parts of the United States diameter, is in bronze, and depicts onthe obverse side a Spartan pF. drawn Hi n by galloping horses ; 

have experienced a winter which, since Christmas, has been one of the most severe in years. it was designed by Bertram Mackennal in 1908. The reverse shows the rliament 
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LAVER AS A SOURCE OF FOOD. 


ipo the war, and more so since, all manner of suggestions were considered (and 

a great variety of sources of food tried) as a means of bolstering up the more or 
less inadequate supplies available ; and the number of recipes issued must be legion. These 
included every possible item of garden produce, and not a few dealt with ‘various wild 
growths. This article is designed to draw attention to one of these which rather sur- 
prisingly does not seem to have received the attention it merits. I do not mean that 
no mention has been made of it, nor work done, but, although I have followed as many 
of such types of food as I could, but little has come under my notice. 

Laver is the general name of a seaweed commonly found on rocky coasts in many 
districts of the British Isles and known and used as a source of food for many a long 
year—nor is it the only seaweed that has been so utilised, although it would seem to be 
the most readily available, adaptable and palatable one. ‘There are in literature 
numerous references to this seaweed and its use, and I will quote two as examples. 

Professor L. Newton* describes the genus Porphyra as ‘“‘ fronds membranous, gelatinous, 
consisting of a single layer of cells, those near the base growing downwards to form an 
attachment disc.” Porphyra umbilicalis Agardh: “ fronds purplish red, 5-20 cm., long, 
clustered together, expanded delicately membranous, irregularly divided into several 
lobes, the points of attachment frequently within the frond, which is then umbilicate.” 

On page 8 of the introduction to this work, we find the following: ‘‘ In South Wales 
fishwives at the weekly markets used to sell laver-bread (Porphyra) liberally sprinkled with 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HE “ perennial philosophy,’’ the doctrine and pursuit of liberation, is, I suppose, a 
new theme in the English novel, but it has reached what one might almost call a 
vogue. ‘“‘ Maia,’’ by Ronald Fraser (Cape; ros. 6d.), pays its tribute to Aldous Huxley 
in the same field ; and readers will not have forgotten “‘ The Razor’s Edge.”’” But while 
Maugham and Huxley present their Sage as a lonely light-bearer in a cynical or squalid 
world, ‘‘ Maia” fairly teems, if not with sages, yet with believers, half-believers and 
aspirants to sanctity. They are not a “ group” ; they simply happen to know each other, 
Henry, for instance, the narrator and an artist, is striving for ‘‘ non-attachment ”’ ; so, 
apparently, is Maia, his elusive Ariel-wife ; their daughter, Miriam, seems hallowed, as it 
were, from the cradle ; even Mrs. Mayhew, the charwoman and comic relief, is a kind of 
seeress. They have let their top floor, quite by chance, to a certain Geoffrey—and he has 
gone very far ; he is the guru of the book. He is also an Admirable Crichton, and an earl’s 
brother ; and at the brother’s great house in Buckinghamshire, any modish, dazzling 
débutante may prove to be enlightened and full of power. 

Nor are the less-believing a squalid crew. A poet who has “ altered the course of the 
English novel ” ; a young and brilliant scientist ; a half-French, nun-like, exquisite, devout 
Catholic—of such is the cast. Enslaved by passion—never by vulgar appetite—they fall 
in and out of love, they struggle and despair—confiding all the time in the Hopkinsons ; 
till Geoffrey smooths their course in a magic Buckinghamshire reunion. Nor is their world 
squalid. These devotees of non-attachment appear, as someone wrote of the Stoics, to 


oatmeal. It was usually served with bacon for breakfast, made into small flat cakes, and have ‘“‘ sophisticated themselves into all the amenities of life.’’ They eat and drink like 


fried crisp in the bacon fat, or heated with 
butter, lemon juice or pepper and stewed 
with roast mutton. In some places green 
laver (Ulva latissima) was used, and boiled 
before marketing. 

Jason Hillt states that laver is in season 
from June to March, and continues : ‘‘ Laver 
is a filmy, reddish purple seaweed, common 
on rocky coasts. . . It is one of the great 
delicacies among wild foods, and to say that 
the taste for it is an acquired one is, surely, 
only to express a diffidence of the unfamiliar,’ 
he considers that “ it should make a valuable 
adjunct to the diet of the town dweller, but 
although it travels well, it cannot be bought 
except in a few towns on the coast.’”” In 
my own younger days on the south coast of 
Pembrokeshire I often saw gatherers on the 
reefs at low tide, filling sacks with this sea- 
weed, to be despatched to the South Wales 
towns, and I have since seen this done here 
and there on a small scale, whilst bowls 
containing boiled green laver could be seen 
on sale in the coastal towns, usually in the 
windows of the smaller shops. 

Laver grows in abundance on the reefs 
and especially on the rounded boulders so 
common on the shores of our westerly bays, 
and is available in large amount within a mile 
from where I am writing. It does not grow in 
all the bays and coves, and seems to favour the 
more exposed and surf-ridden of these, and is 
most frequent in the mid-tide region, where it 
is draped about rocks rising from the expanses 


of sand. I had not had any previous experience of it 
as a source of food, but during the past two years have 
freely experimented with it in a number of ways, and 
In flavour, I 
should describe it as nearer that of a mushroom 
than anything else, but less pronounced. It has 
been introduced to a number of friends, most of 
whom have found it to their liking. There are, of 
course, quite a few folk who are what might be 
termed ‘“* groove" feeders, and who have quite 
rooted objection towards departures from the 
routine begun in childhood, and continued ever 
since! There are also, at the other extreme, the 
people who will “try anything once.” Neverthe- 
less, a majority find it palatable or likeable. 

There 
should be no difficulty in recognising this_ plant, 
and it should be stripped from the rocks, and 
thoroughly washed on the spot to remove sand, 
and any small marine organisms that may be using 
it as a shelter. On arriving home it should again 
be washed in fresh water and then placed in a 
saucepan with a little water and (if possible) a 
little fat (whatever is available) and simmered 
until tender, probably an hour, or rather more— 


consider it to. be most palatable. 


Now as to the methods of treatment. 


strain through a colander and chop finely. 


The above is a basic treatment, after which 
During any 
shortage of vegetables (such as last winter and 
early spring) it can prove to be a most useful, 
and certainly reasonable substitute. The chief method in use locally is to mix the 
chopped laver with fine oatmeal, pepper and salt—an egg is a nice addition—then 
form into small cakes or rissoles, and fry. 

Other variants are, as an accompaniment to fried bacon, or a small quantity of 
cooked bacon may be chopped or minced and mixed with the laver prior to frying. 
Again, grated cheese can be employed in a similar manner, but as this is prone to adhere 
to the pan, it is advisable to dust the cakes with flour or oatmeal. Cold mashed potato 
can be mixed with laver. Methods of seasoning can be varied, mace being suitable. No 
doubt other methods will occur to the experienced cook, but those given above have 
been tested here and found satisfactory. After initial boiling, stir in some salt, and 
the laver should then keep for several days. Personally, the writer welcomes it, prepared 
as above, as often as two or three times per week. 

Jason Hill (quoted above) gives three recipes, one of which reads : “ Mix with vinegar 
or lemon juice, a few. drops of olive oil, pepper and salt ; serve cold on toast. A delicious 
hors-d’ceuvre or savoury, suggesting a mixture of olives and oysters.’’ Some tentative 
trials with green laver have not indicated the same palatability. 

Here, then, is an abundant source of extra food which could, surely, be more fully 
utilised, and should be reasonable in price, as there are no production costs! I may add place . . 
that in the bays under view the plant was not so palatable during the very hot weather 
of the late summer of 1947, but at the time of writing (November) is in prime condition. 

Another feature observable during last 
advance landward of considerable masses of sand which tend to bury quantities.of laver, 
so that rocks where, some weeks since, many sacks could have been filled, now only show a 
*tonsure" of the plant above their summits. 


various methods can be adopted. 





ie: je - 
WHERE LAVER MAY BE FOUND: A TYPICAL STRETCH OF BEACH WITH WEED-DRAPED ROCKS RISING FROM THE 
EXPANSES OF SAND IN THE MID-TIDE REGION—-A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE WEST PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. 





“DURING ANY SHORTAGE OF VEGETABLES IT CAN PROVE TO BE A MOST USEFUL, AND 
CERTAINLY REASONABLE SUBSTITUTE ": LAVER GROWING ON AN INTER-TIDAL ROCK OFF THE 
PEMBROKESHIRE COAST, 


Photographs by W. Morris Mendus, M.P.S. 


autumn, and again recently, is the 


Cc. L. Warton, Pu.D., M.Sc. 





* “A Handbook of British Seaweeds,” Brit. Museum. (Nat. Hist.) 1, 1931. Pp. 239-241. 
+ " Wild Foods of Britain.” (A. and C. Black.) 





1939. Pp. 25-27. a good deal of brick-dropping. 


gourmets and spend charming holidays in 
Brittany and on the Mediterranean—and all 
the girls: are not merely beautiful, but 
exquisitely gowned and groomed. 

Yes, it is rather too much. A novelist 
should make no claim for his creatures which 
they fail to substantiate ; Mr. Fraser does it all 
the time. Why, for instance, should one 
believe in Rupert as a great writer? As for the 
guru, I am inclined to think he never can 
succeed in fiction, though it would take too 
long .to argue the point. Geoffrey is no worse 
than most—indeéed, he is a vigorous, human 
specimen of his unmanageable class. But he is 
not satisfactory. The narrator, less advanced, 
trying not to worry about bills and not to cling 
to his wife, makes a better character. Andon 
the human level, the whole story is luxuriant 
and shrewd, with a poetic sophistication— 
though rather rambling. 

“From Such Freedoms,’’ by Humfrey 
Jordan (Hodder and Stoughton ; ros. 6d.), has 
a very different set of values; its ‘* good life”’ 
is provided by emigration and the profit 
motive. George Wen has come to England 
after the war, looking for young men and women 
to enlist in his Island Trading Corporation— 
Australians of the future, they are to be. His 
standards are high. So are his hopes at first. 
But post-war England greatly depresses him. 
Flowers are growing among the ruins—which 
he thinks defeatist and ghastly—and the people 
seem to have lost all initiative. Meekly they 
observe the rules, myriads of rules—anything 


to escape responsipility. Such is Mr. Wen’s view ; 
also he is in great anxiety about his son, who has lost 
both legs at sea, and whom he dreads to find an 
embittered stranger. Sandy, however, meets him 
cheerfully, but evades all talk of the future and 
the I.T.C. He seems to be in love with the young 
heiress of Bowings, and may want to stay in 
England. A Pommy squire! Though Mr. Wen 
is very proud of his own squire ancestry, he can 
hardly bear to think of such a come-down. And 
his little band of recruits, raised with extreme 
difficulty, are only middling hopeful after all. 
They have a stiff test ahead: a year’s probation 
on Autumn Island, which is small and lonely 
and well supplied with tropical hardships. One of 
them, indeed, backs out in advance; whereupon, 
to his father’s great delight, Sandy, who is 
married now, volunteers instead. 

Then we come to the real substance of the 
book: the year of probation. 
certainly plays every card—plague and cyclone, 
fire and flood and distress at sea and threats of 
trouble with the natives. 
sublime beauty, with every creature comfort 
between the rounds. Some, in different ways, 
fail the test ; some make good, but it seemed to me 
that none were very adventurous. Even Sandy and 
his wife are glad to rejoin the herd. However, we 
were not meant to think like that. The theme itself, 
4 a modification of the irresistible desert island, is 

bound to please, and it is freshly, vigorously handled. Not much has been made of the people 
—there was not room—but they produce an adequate effect of contrast and animation. 

England, a sorry spectacle in this tale, shows up no better in the Middle East of “ The 
World is Wide Enough,’’ by George Greenfield (Werner Laurie; 7s. 6d.). A convoy of 
Russian prisoners are to be repatriated from the Persian Gulf. They will be shot on arrival, 

‘incidentally. And one of them is not even a Russian, but a “ Central European,” a peasant- 
farmer with a Russian name. He, as a “ Fascist pig,”’ will be tortured first. His identity 
papers have been deliberately torn up by a Russian officer. He jumps the train. He is 
recaptured by the English. What are they going to do about it? Captaim Mfchael Talbot 
hears his story through an interpreter, and believes him. But the Russians are already on 
the hunt for “ their '’ missing man. If little Petrovitch is to be saved, it must be on a 
high level—justice and human kindness defeating policy and red tape. 

This is dn anecdote ; to fill it out into a real story was beyond the writer’s skill. But 
he has skill ; and he knows his ground and the different Army types his champion will have 
to deal with. On the whole, they don’t come out badly ; it is on those above them that the 
guilt and shame—of pusillanimity, or sheer weakness—finally rests, A very painful anec- 
dote ; I thought, too painful to be offered as fiction “ suggested by something’ that took 

.”” One wants to know, as in fiction one cannot possibly, just what to believe. 

In “* Miss Withers Regrets,’’ by Stuart Palmer (Collins ; 7s. 6d.), the schoolmarm sleuth 
resumes her meddling with crime. While Pat Montague was in the Army, his girl married 
someone else—a rich, fat man, born to be bumped off. Pat turns up for their house-warming 
on Long Island to find the interloper at the bottom of his own swimming-pool. So the 
jilted swain is in a fix. Suspicion would lie between the faithless Helen and her young 
sister, whom he once regarded as an enemy, but who seems well-disposed now—but for that 
— other clue of a volume in a red jacket, and a circle of conspiring neighbours. The school- 
marm, aided by her tropical fish, gets there in the end-—though not very tidily, or without 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES AT ST. MORITZ. 
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THE CHAMPION FIGURE-SKATER OF THE HOLDER OF THE WORLD AND EUROPEAN THE BRITISH FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPION : AT ST. MORITZ: MISS EILEEN SEIGH, OF 
UNITED STATES: MISS GRETCHEN VAN ZANDT FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP TITLES: MISS JEANNETTE ALTWEGG, A COMPETITOR BROOKLYN, ONE OF THE UNITED STATES 
MERRILL SKATING ON THE KULM RINK. MISS BARBARA ANN SCOTT, OF CANADA. IN THE OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES. CONTESTANTS. 
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HE President of the Swiss 
Confederation, Dr. 
‘Enrico Celio, declared the 
V. Olympic Winter Games to 
have begun at an inaugural 
ceremony at St. Moritz on 
January 30. Amid.the snow- 
clad mountains, in glorious 
sunshine, nearly 1000 athletes 
from twenty-eight nations 
paraded in the stadium. The 
Olympic oath was read in 
French to the competitors by 
the Swiss Ice Hockey player, 
Torriani. The ceremony lasted 
one hour. One of the features 
of the Olympic Winter Games 
has been the ice hockey dis- 
pute over which of two ice 
hockey teams was to represent 
the United States. The final 
decision of the International 
Olympic Committee was that 
neither team should play, but 
it was stated later that the 
Swiss Olympic Committee 
had decided to adhere to its 
original decision that the 
American Amateur Hockey 
Association team should com- 
pete. On January 31 the 
International Olympic Com- 
mittee issued another state- 
ment, “‘ Ice hockey cannot be 
recognised as an Olympic 
event in these Games.” 


(RIGHT.) THE OPENING OF THE 
Vv. OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 
AT ST. MORITZ: A GENERAL 
VIEW SHOWING THE PARADE 
OF THE DELEGATES FROM 
TWENTY-EIGHT NATIONS, 


ye 


ON PARADE AT THE FIRST OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES SINCE THE WAR: GIRL CONTESTANTS LIGHTING THE OLYMPIC FIRE AT ST. MORITZ ON JANUARY 30: PART OF THE INAUGURAL 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN AT THE ICE STADIUM AT ST. MORITZ, CEREMONY OF THE OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES, 
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“TQEYOND the human inhabitants 
there will remain, one hopes for 
centuries to come, the wild animals which 
make the Continent so attractive to the 
lover of nature. I look forward to the 
time when the rage for destruction will 
senseless 

will be as 

as cruelty to humans, and when eenee 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF GAME IN AFRICA AS A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THE TSETSE.FLY PROBLEM~AND THE , CAUSF®F MI 


IN LARGE NUMBERS IN CERTAIN AREAS AS A MEANS OF CONTROLLING THE PLY WHIC! 


by sucking blood, with special teeth on the lips for this purpose; and that it | 
is viviparous; that is, it brings forth larvae which immediately change to — 


It was recently announced by the Colonial Office that questions arising from 
the heavy incidence of tsetse fly and sleeping sickness in Africa would be 
discussed at a conference, attended by British, French, Belgian and 
Portuguese representatives, which was due to ‘open at Brazzaville on February 2. 
It is hoped that as a result new weapons miay be devised against the tsetse. 
This fly, Glossina morsitans, of central and southern Africa, is related to 
our house-fly and, more closely, to our stable-fily. It is, therefore, one of the 
large family Muscidw, and under normal conditions is little more troublesome 
than any of its relatives. There is nothing remarkable about it except that its 
wings are held flat over the back and completely overlapping; that it feeds 





pupa. One other feature remains to be mentioned—it is a carrier of 
Trypanosoma brucei, a flagellate protozoan, which it transmits to the bloodstream 
of any animal it may happen to bite. The presence of the trypanosome in the 
tsetse, or in the large mammals of Africa on which the fly preys, is an example 
of normal parasitism in which equilibrium has been established between the 
parasite and its alternative hosts, and no great harm results from it. With 
the introduction of domesticated animals, such as horses, cattle and goats, the 
blood-sucking habits of the fly took another turn, the trypanosome became the 
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THE TSETSE FLY, WHOSE 
CONTROL -~-A MATTER OF 
VITAL IMPORTANCE : 
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SLAUGHTER OF . GAME. 
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-ANIMALS DESTROYED IN LARCE NUMBERS _IN THE TSETSE 
CLEARANCE AREAS IN TANCANYIKA & NORTHERN RHODESIA, 
BUT NOT NECESSARILY THREATENED WITH EXTINCTION AS 
AFRICAN SPECIES. 
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love the wilds and their shy denizens and 
intimate ways will come from all parts 
of the earth to find peace in Africa. In 
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AUSE®F MUCH CONTROVERSY: A PICTORIAL CHART SHOWING SOME OF THE ANIMALS WHICH HAVE BEEN DESTROYED 
THICKE ARRIES A TRYPANOSOME CAUSING SLEEPING SICKNESS AND CATTLE DISEASE (NAGANA). 
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cause of a disease, the tsetse-fly disease or magana, which renders some districts 
uninhabitable for these animals at certain seasons of the year. With the 
increasing colonisation of large tracts of Africa by Europeans, the tsetse-fly 
menace assumed wider and wider proportions, and for many years past a 
solution has been sought along different lines and with varying success. Never- 
theless, the problem still remains of how to exterminate the fly or so to reduce 
its numbers that the effect of the trypanosome shall be negligible. One of the 
latest attempts to solve this problem has involved the killing of many thousands 
of the native mammals, and this has given rise to a lively controversy as to 
whether or no such slaughter is likely to effect more than a diminution in the 


ONDON News” By H. S. Pain. 





native fauna of the last considerable area of land left relatively unravaged by 
man’s advance. Already in Africa, as in other parts of the world, several species 
have become extinct within the historical period from other causes, and it is 
a hopeful sign that anxiety should be expressed, since man has in the past 
played fast and loose with the living natural resources of the world. It is not 
possible to deal here with the arguments for or against the slaughter of the 
large African mammals, but it would appear that there is no immediate danger 
of extinction for any one species. The main fear is that the thinning-down of 
the numbers of certain species in given areas may produce a situation in which 
the sudden concatenation of adverse circumstances may result in extinction. 
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SIR EDWARD GENT. 

Governor and C.-in-C. of the Malayan Union since | 
1946, was sworn in as the first High Commissioner 

\ of the new Federation of Malaya on February 1. | 
From 1942-46 he was Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State. The Federation of Malaya comprises 

| eleven units, the nine Malay States, and the two | 

Settlements of Penang and Malacca. \ 


The Conservative candidate at the Camlachie by- | 
election, which he won, and thus gained the party's | 
first seat from Labour since the General Election } 
of July, 1945. There were six candidates, four of 
Mr. McFarlane 


polled 10,690. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: } 
| PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. | 
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SIR GERALD 
ADDRESS OF 
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CALLED BY THEIR CHAIRMAN “ THE FIVE LONELY PILGRIMS” 


MEMBERS OF THE U.N. 


PALESTINE COMMISSION. 


The first meeting of the United Nations Palestine Commission was held 


at Lake Success on 
(l. to r.) Hr. Per 


Pa pe 9. Our photograph shows the five members : 
ederspiel (Denmark); Sefior Raul Diez de Medina 


(Bolivia), Vice-Chairman ; Dr. Karel Lisicky (Czechoslovakia), Chairman ; 
Mr. Vicente J. Francisco (Philippines) ; Dr, Eduardo Morgan (Panama). 
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WITH SEROR MIRANDA 
The prolonged Ang 


IN BUENOS AIRES. 
lo-Argentine trade negotiations are still continuing 


at the time of writing, but the deadlock over the Argentine demand for 
an increase of 55 per cent. on the existing price of meat sold to the 


United Kingdom is still unbroken, and the negotiations are in jeopardy. | | 


Our photegres shows Sir Clive Ballieu, head of the Brit trade 


mission, Sefior Miranda 
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chairman of the National Economic Council. } 
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WELCOME DELIVERED BY A MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Sir Gerald Creasy was sworn in as the New Governor and C.-in-C. of the Gold Coast on January 13. Our 


photograph shows Sir Tsibu Darku 1X., O.B.E., Omanhene of Asin Atandasu, delivering an address of 
welcome on behalf of the people of the Gold Coast to Sir Gerald Creasy, at the swearing-in ceremony in 


the King George V. Memorial Hall at Accra. 


THE DEVALUATION OF THE FRENCH FR 3 
M. RENE MAYER, FRENCH FINANCE MINISTER, 
SEEN AFTER THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 

M. René Mayer, Minister of Finance and Economic 
Affairs, announced in Paris on January 25, that as 
from the following day, January 26, the French franc 
was to be devalued by per cent. at its controlled 
rate and that a free rate would be recognised. The 

new pound rate is 664. 
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Lausanne on Dec. 6. It was stated that “ 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR CONINGHAM. 


One of the twenty-five passengers on board the 
British South American Airways Tudor IV. air- 
craft Star Tiger, presumed lost on its way to 
Bermuda. Sir Arthur Coningham, one of the out- 
standing air commanders of World War II., was 
A.OC.-in-C. of the 2nd Tactical Air Force for the 
invasion of Normandy and North-West Europe. 
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MR. OSCAR SLATER. 

Died on January 31 aged seventy-five. In 1909 he 
was convicted of the murder of Marion Gilchrist, 
but the Scottish Court of Criminal Appeal set aside 
the conviction in 1927 and he was released. He 
had been sentenced to death, but the sentence was 
commuted to penal servitude for life. He was 

granted £6000 by the Government. 


REUNITED IN SWITZERLAND: 
PARMA AND EX-KING* MICHAEL OF RUMANIA. 


Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma arrived with her mother at Davos, in Eastern 
Switzerland, on January 23, where they were met by ex-King Michael of 
Rumania. According to a Reuter message on that date, a member of the King’s 
household said that King Michael and Princess me became betrothed at 
no public declaration, is to be made.” 
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DEATH OF THE FIRST MAN TO FLY A4POWERED HEAVIER- 
THAN-AIR MACHINE : MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT. 


Mr. Orville Wright, who died at Dayton, Ohio, on January WO, aged seventy-six, 

was the first man to fly ina heavier-than-air machine, which, with his 

brother, the late Wilbur Wright, he designed and constructed im 1903. It was a 

bi-plane with a four-cylinder 12-h.p. engine. With his brother he was the 

inventor of the system of control used in all filying-machines to-day. Our 
photograph shows him examining wind-tunnel balances. 
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DUTCH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN: LANDSCAPES, GENRE AND SACRED PICTURES. 


““A WINTER SCENE NEAR HAARLEM”; BY SALOMON VAN 
RUYSDAEL (1600c.-1670). 


The City Gates are shown on the left, and the Groote Kerke may be distin- 
guished. Shown at the Exhibition of Dutch Art, Burlington House, 1929. 
(Signed and dated 1656—31 ins. by 42 ins.) 


“THE STUDENT”; BY LOUIS LEOPOLD BOILLY (1761-1845). 
A charming genre picture by a prolific French artist who began his active 


eee yf 
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“a CHURCH AND TOWN ON A RIVER”’’; BY SALOMON VAN 
RUYSDAEL (1600c.-1670). 
This-artist captured in his many canvases the peaceful beauty and charm 


of his native country, with its rivers, canals and seaboard. (On a panel— 
26% ins. by 40% ins.) 


““THE MADONNA AND CHILD ENTHRONED, WITH ST. JOHN 


ae 2S a | at = a of ag HLF said to Seep _seieted S500 THE BAPTIST AND ST. CATHERINE (R.) AND ST. JAMES 
portraits as well as other pictures. is skill was unimpai in q o. 
\s = aee- THE GREATER AND A BISHOP (L.)"; BY NICCOLO DI “* PGMOND AAN ZEE”; BY JAKOB VAN RUYSDAEL (1625c.-1682). 


MSreO CeniM The figure and cattle are by Adriaen van de Velde (1625/6-72). Jakob 
(FL. END OF van Ruysdael was a of Salomon van Ruysdael. From the Cook 
14TH CENTURY). Collection, Richmond. (Signed and dated 1645.) 


“aA RIVER SCENE, WITH FISHERMEN DRAWING A NET"; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1666). “THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. BERNARD”; BY J. BELLEGAMBE (5. 1470C¢.). 


(Signed with initials and dated 1651—on a panel. 21 ins, by 35¢ ins.) 


The important works illustrated on this page are due to come up for sale at Christie's 
on Friday, March 12. The two Salomon van Ruysdaels are excellent examples of this 
artist's work. He was the uncle of Jakob van Ruysdael, and, like the other members 
of his family, lived at Haarlem. He modelled his style on that of Jan van Goyen, 
one of the most important and earliest of Dutch landscape painters. Van Goyen was 
born in Leyden and died at The Hague. Louis Léopold Boilly, a French painter of 
considerable charm, had for his. only master his father, a wood-carver. He was 
exceedingly precocious, and when in his twelfth year undertook to paint a picture of 


This painter is mentioned by Vasari in a list of important Netherlands artists. 


St. Roch curing the plague for a chapel of that saint; and two years later painted 
portraits and genre pictures. He is said to have produced over 5000 portraits, as well 
as other works. He won a prize of 2000 francs in 1799, and in 1833 was, by the wish 
of the Academy, invested with the Legion of Honour. Niccoléd di Pietro Gerini 
probably received his earliest instruction from Taddeo Gaddi and afterwards became 
the pupil and assistant of Spinello d'Arezzo. His latest known work, the right side of 
an altarpiece in the Academy, Florence, is dated 1401. Jehan Bellegambe resided in 
Douwai from 1504-31 and executed a polyptych now in the Church of Notre Dame there. 
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CROSSING THE FRONTIER. 


"ae B.”’, which in radio jargon means “‘ outside broadcast,” can stand also for ‘‘ Outward 
Bound. ”* In my mind I classify as ‘‘ O.B.” those gusts of the imagination, the 
frontier-crossing (or hovering) fantasies of the ‘‘ Outward Bound ”’ school of which in recent 
years we have had so few. One is due now at the St. James’s : ‘‘ All This Is Ended,” of which 
I have already seen versions at a London suburban theatre and, better handled, on the 
television screen. It is a play of life-after-death in which the characters, soldiers killed 
in battle, come suddenly to the truth, as Tom Prior does in a famous line from ‘‘ Outward 
Bound ”’: ‘‘ We are—now answer me truthfully—we are all dead, aren’t we? ”’ To which, 
you will remember, Scrubby replies, very quietly and firmly: “‘ Yes, Sir, we are all dead. 
Quite dead. They don’t find it out so soon as you have as a rule.” 
No play on the West End stage is at all comparable in theme with Jack Alldridge’s. 
In fact, most authors whose work I have seen lately have refused to soar: they have kept 
their feet very firmly on the ground and fixed their eyes straight ahead. Consider, say, 
Mae West’s ‘‘ Diamond Lil’”’ (Prince of Wales’s) : none would rate as ‘‘ O.B.”’ this extra- 
ordinary concoction, a period melodrama of the Bowery, raffish yet oddly ingenuous, 
which is always on the point of burlesquing itself. In one sense it is a fantasy indeed, 
but it hardly squares with the other plays we are discussing. The scene is New York in 
the blustering 'nineties. No matter: it is at heart a wild Western, with the authoress her- 
self, blonde, bedizened, sibilant, cheerfully cutting a dash at the core of its melodrama 
and its farcical alarums. This is a curiosity : far more valuable is ‘‘ The Hidden Years ” 
(Fortune), in which a new dramatist, Travers 
Otway, has written a public-school play, even- 
tempered, judiciously-argued, and presented by 
a Boltons Theatre company with a refreshing 
lack of fuss; Anthony Marlowe, in particular, 
is an actor with a fine, cool quality. Still, this, 
too, is not an “O, B. ” And no more is 
“Mountain Air’ (Comedy), a frivolous little 
piece in a holiday humour about an amiable 
Swiss who makes fritters of English, keeps 
open house, and invents an alcohol-substitute 
with a “kick” like a pair of mules, It is 
played with enjoyment by such actors as Martin 
Miller (Swiss host) and Geoffrey Sumner (zestfully 
vacuous), but though it crosses the Swiss frontier, 
it makes no attempt to climb high. 
I mention these plays to show that ‘ All This 
Is Ended ’”’ will be indisputably the first of its 
type in the West End theatre of 1948. So far, of 
course, nobody has presented the after-death 
play with more tingling strength, theatrical and 
imaginative, than Sutton Vane. ‘“ Outward 
Bound,” twenty-five years old this autumn, was 
a rare flash, one of those freaks of inspiration 
that sometimes light our stage. Its actor-author 
had written nothing else of importance, and after 
“Outward Bound” he did nothing that is 
remembered, though his companion - piece, the 


what he called the Making Shop (before birth), 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT. 


= S° long as private and public schools turn out clean-minded boys with a high sense 

of honour and duty, nobody need despair of the future of our country.”’ Just now, 
when it is the habit of a certain type of politician to sneer at public school and University 
education, this opinion is of valué. For it comes from the late Lord Hardinge of Pens- 
hurst, whose long record of public service to the State is universally acknowledged. That 
record is delightfully laid before us in the first volume of his reminiscences, ‘ Old 
Diplomacy ’’ (John Murray; 18s.). The period covered is from 1880 to 1924 and com- 
prises Lord Hardinge’s diplomatic career only. The second volume, giving his experiences 
as Viceroy of India, is promised for this spring. Constantinople, Sofia, Berlin and 
Washington were all known to the young diplomat after his preliminary training at the 
Foreign Office. Lord Dufferin was his chief at Constantinople. He was anything but 
careful where his own finances were concerned, and young Hardinge succeeded in reducing 
his accounts by £500 one quarter. The Ambassador was most grateful—and promptly 
went off and bought a diamond bracelet for {500 for Lady Dufferin. Lord Hardinge 
draws aside the curtain to show many interesting events of which the public can have had 
little inkling at the time. Because of the high esteem in which King Edward VII. held 
him, he stubbornly opposed his nomination as Viceroy. Lord Kitchener had been cam- 
paigning for the post, and the King supported him. But Death was the final arbiter, and 
with the accession of King George the appointment was made. It was a bitter blow to 
Kitchener, for, says Lord Hardinge, he had been so sure of success that he had actually 
appointed his personal staff. 

In lighter vein is Sir George Leveson Gower’s 
‘* Mixed Grill ’’ (Muller; 12s. 6d.), ‘‘ a collection 
of odds and ends which,” says the writer, “‘ may 
give those who happen to read them a few 
moments of entertainment.”” This they do. Sir 
George was Private Secretar; to the G.O.M. 
(Mr. Gladstone, to the younger generation). He 
has held many high Government and other 
positions and has accordingly been in the centre 
of social and political life. Given a sense of 
humour — often mischievous — it was almost 
inevitable that he should have collected a wealth 
of anecdote and wit. Here are some of his stories : 

Lord Stair, a stupid Scotch peer, was persistent 
in his attempts to get himself made a Knight of 
the Order of the Thistle. Melbourne said: ‘* No, 
I won’t give it him! He’d only eat it!” 

Sir Wilfred Lawson, who had one of the oldest 
baronetcies, was asked by a foreigner what a 
baronet was. ‘“‘ He is a man who has not yet 
become a peer, but who has ceased to be a 
gentleman.” 

A stupid and pompous peer, during a speech 
in the House of Lords, remarked sententiously : 
““My Lords, I ask myself this question 
only to be interrupted by ‘an audible growl from 
Lord Thurlow, “ Then you’ll get a damned 











= r “A FRIVOLOUS LITTLE PIECE IN A HOLIDAY HUMOUR”: “ MOUNTAIN AIR,” AT THE COMEDY . 
, o ” e , ” 
less concentrated ‘‘ Overture,” which began in  yyeatRE—A SCENE SHOWING THE ARRIVAL AT DR. HUBERMANN’S HOUSE IN SWITZERLAND OF THE Silly answer. 
EX-WING-COMMANDER, GEORGE BEESDALE (GEOFFREY SUMNER). 


To pass from these diplomats and politicians 


had some glimmers of the old power. ‘‘ Outward Mr. Trewin does not include Ronald Wilkinson’s “ Mountain Air,” a comedy of a Swiss holiday, into the world of a poet who never published his 


Bound ”’ stands alone, especially its first act, on 


whither, with the steward Scrubby—who in 
Vane’s scheme represents Charon, ferryman of 
Styx—as the only member of its crew. The whole play, though it does not live 
up to its miraculous opening, has a queerness and potency that none of its successors has 
paralleled. You feel that Vane’s people are truly outward bound on perilous seas, not 
merely haunting a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 

In later years Priestley’s ‘“ Johnson Over Jordan’’—an undervalued work—has 
presented the passing of one soul, the Johnson-Everyman (first embodied movingly by Ralph 
Richardson) whom we leaye at the end of it all, venturing bravely into the misty blue of 
infinite space. This at least shakes heart and mind : although Priestley did not get the play 
right—its central passages are blurred—it still persists in memory, and many, I feel, might 
be glad now to see it revised and revived. 

There have been other frontier-fantasies in several 
moods—"' Fear No More,”’’ ‘“‘ The Peaceful Inn,” 
H, C. G. Stevens’s “‘ Immortal Garden,””’ And there 
are the time-weaving plays in which past and present 
mingle, as in the Balderston-Squire ‘ Berkeley 
Square "’ (contrived with an uncommon delicacy) and 
the more fumbling Irwin-Monsell version of “ Still 
She Wished for Company.” What of yet another, 
and a dangerous, type of ‘ O.B.", of which “‘ The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back”’ is the classic 
example? This, not long ago, was marked for 
revival; so far nothing has happened. The fault 
with Jerome’s play, as with its fellows, is monotony : 
we respect the earnestness but regret the lack of any 
inventidn to support the central theme, It is hard 
for a dramatist to handle the coming of the Stranger 
without falsity or theatrics. One of the most valiant 
attempts I remember (and this, inevitably, had em- 
barrassing moments) came and went rapidly in the 
‘sixth year of the war. Written under a pseudonym, 
it was called ‘‘ Happy Few,” and told the story of a 
band of brothers, arrayed before El Alamein, who 
entertained in a stretcher-bearer an angel unawares. 
(“* The Lord . . . walketh in the midst of thy camp."’) 
It was not plausible—it could hardly have beenso— ,.° sus porTUNE THEATRE—A SCENE 
but it did manage now and then to prick the 


way with his problems, More so, certainly, than by a Boltons 
the Italian author of that laboured fantasy, ‘‘ Death 
Takes a Holiday,” which dives into the macabre. 
Of our current dramatists Emlyn Williams is, I feel, the most likely to bring off an 
“O.B.” play in the best vein. ‘ The Wind of Heaven,” his tale of a Second Coming (or 
was it ?) in the deeps of Wales, was highly charged, though here I remained unpersuaded ; 
and his more melodramatic ‘* Trespass " last autumn had certainly one moment of a chill 
which few dabblers in the stage supernatural can raise. What ghosts do we remember ? 
There is variety enough here. First thoughts pass from Shakespeare's grim apparitions 
to that glee-party of ‘ Ruddigore,” but none is likely to forget Barrie’s Mary Rose, the 
ghosts by the fountain in “ Hassan” (a play announced for revival), and—in ‘* Thunder 
Rock "those shades of a long-forgotten wreck who are re-created within the lighthouse 
tower on Lake Michigan. There is, of course, Coward's blithe spirit, Elvira. But this 
minx is awkward company for the other spectres on our list ; it is not easy to imagine 
her moving plummily in the cavern of “ Macbeth.” Except for these ‘ Macbeth” 
apparitions—in full and gloomy muster—and for the procession at the end of 
“Saint Joan," the London stage at the moment is free from haunting. So then, 
expectantly, to Mr, Alldridge’s chateau of the dead—with one look northward to 
Liverpool, where (pat on my last article) Mr, Fernald is now reviving “ Julius Czsar,” 
with ghost complete, at the gallant Playhouse. J. C. Trewin. 








“& PUBLIC-SCHOOL PLAY, EVEN-TEMPERED, JUDICIOUSLY ARGUED": “ THE HIDDEN YEARS,” 


SHOWING MARTINEAU (RAY JACKSON) IN THE 
SANATORIUM WHERE HE HAS ENDED UP AFTER RUNNING .AWAY,. 
imagination, and the dramatist had a resourceful A new dramatist, Travers Otway, is the author of “ The Hidden Years,” which is presented 
by o Batt These comqeny we fat Py Hey Do 7.8 beg mb 4 of —* Shandy ’ (1760). The art was practised with con- 
¥ photograph shows (i or Matron a on r rpe y Marlowe) ; Ni ; : 
Digby (Anthony Oliver); Martineau (Ray Jackson). summate brilliance during the early and middle 





among the plays he classifies this week as “O.B.”’ or “ Crossing the Frontier.”” He — that : ‘ 

1 “ ; k ‘ though it crosses the Swiss frontier, it makes no attempt to climb high.” Our photogr. poems and who was an English Jesuit, a convert 
the strange ship that is moving none knows (), t01) Harry Simpkinson (Michael Evans) ; Nicolette (Margaret Goodman); Dr. i earaues (Martin 
Miller); Frau Hubermann (Avice Landone) ; George Beesdale (Geoffrey Sumner). 


to Catholicism, is to move into an entirely different 
atmosphere. Eleanor Ruggles gives a sensitive 
appreciation of her subject in “‘ Gerard Manley 
Hopkins ’’ (John Lane; 10s. 6d.). The public was slow to appreciate the importance of 
this writer, whose masterfully unconventional idiom ‘‘ has directly affected the verse of our 
time in England and America.”’ The character of the man is well brought out ; a strange 
and complex character, from the shy schoolboy whose tractable behaviour could, in defence 
of the right, become fanatically belligerent, to the priest in pursuit of an ideal. 

Richard Aldington is the latest to be lured into the compilation of a general anthology 
of poems, and, naturally, he includes Hopkins. His “ Poetry of the English-Speaking 
World ’’ (Heinemann ; 15s.) is certainly general: it is also comprehensive and satisfying. 
With some 1200 poems by about 300 known poets and a number of anonymous writers, it 
opens with an extract from “‘ Beowulf.” But before 
the reader comes to the actual selections, he will 
find rich material in a long introductory essay in 
which Mr. Aldington, while explaining his choice, 
tells much of poets and their work. This is a 
treasure-house. 

Two of the latest additions to the ‘“ English 
Novelists ” Series are “‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ 
by Lettice Cooper, and ‘“ Henry Fielding,’’ by 
Elizabeth Jenkins (Home and Van Thal; 6s. each). 
No man could have a more desirable epitaph than 
that bestowed upon R.L.S. by the Samoans, among 
whom he lived and died : “‘ The day was no longer 
than his kindness.” Miss Cooper describes him as 
a man who never lost the vision of his childhood. 
“He is the writer of the threshold,” she says, 
adding that as a boy he had lived with words and 
throughout his life he gave to the nice use of words 
an unremitting energy and a loving devotion. 

Elizabeth Jenkins is of those who take a dim 
view of the modern English novel as compared with 
its predecessors. Introducing her study of Fielding, 
she writes : “‘ The rise and flowering of the English 
novel as a great work of imagination has been 
rapid and short-lived. The form was unknown at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, yet the 
middle of the century saw the publication of 
‘ Clarissa ’ (1748), ‘ Tom Jones’ (1749) and ‘ Tristram 


years of the nineteenth century, and most people 
would agree that the period of genius was over with the death of Dickens in 1870.” 
She explains this by the decay of imagination, due in no small part to social and 
other “ improvements" in the life of the nation and to the increase in population. 
So, quite apart from her informative biography of the Father of the English novel, 
she provides food for thought—and argument. Incidentally, she describes Fielding 
as the greatest craftsman who ever attempted the English novel, reminding us that 
Coleridge said there were three perfect plots in the world and that one was that of 
“Tom Jones.” W. R. CaLverr, 





We have received the following appeal from Mr. W. R. McAuliffe, Ministry of Education, Kabul, 
Afghanistan ; “ In this country, very large numbers of Secondary School and University students learn 
English. Despite the help of the British Council, their need is for illustrated magazines and periodicals, 
and anyone who would be generous enough to post his old copies of ‘ The Illustrated London News’ to 
me would not only be helping large numbers of students, but also doing a little to advertise the British mode 
of life.” ee hag pn hag he hers) ee phd day apy ordered ed pany 
and that copies of “ The Illustrated News " will soon be on their way to a very remote spot to give 
further pleasure to Afghan youths. 
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BY APPOINTMENT NAVAL OUTFITTERS TO H.M, THE KING 


Gieves 


Tailors and Hatters 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON Ww.i 
PORTSMOUTH PLYMOUTH + CHATHAM EDINBURGH WEYMOUTH 
LIVERPOOL BOURNEMOUTH - BATH SOUTHAMPTON LONDONDERRY 

































Broaching a tempting subject 


To those who are sick with flu, biliousness or in febrile conditions 
—a renewed recommendation to take Lembar: it will do you good. 
To the rest of the community, who are mainly sick of being patient 
—a promise of Lembar for general consumption as soon as 
possible: Meanwhile, please don’t broach your bottle until 
illness entitles you to do so. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 
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MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 
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Liberty’s Book Room 


For those who like buying books in an 
atmosphere of peace and leisure, there is 
no more congenial spot than Liberty’s 
Book Room. Here you will find an 
excellent. selection of contemporary works 
of all kinds, as well as publications of 
the Folig Society. The aim of this 
society is to produce volumes of high 
literary quality which are so designed as 
to be objects of beauty. Among the 
most recent are Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
decorated by Reynolds Stone, 15/- ; and 
Candide, 8 full-page colour drawings 

by Kenneth Hobson, 12/6d. 


Liberty 


of Regent 


Street 
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GIVE ME TIME, LADIES 


says OLD HETHERS 


Just let Robinsons get into their stride, and 
there'll be enough bottles of their Lemon 
Bartey Water for all of you. At the moment 
you may not find it every time you ask for it, 
but it won’t be long before the shops are well 
stocked. Then you'll be able to drink it tuo 
your heart’s content and your complexion’s 
betterment —I can’t say fairer than that, 
can I? 


 Robinson’s 
| LEMON BARLEY WATER 


1.CC "GVS-1SO 











10,000 
Mrs Browns 
vote for Creda 


Mrs. Brown lives in every town in Britain. 
Despite a growing family to cater for, 
neither rationing nor queues can damp 





her innate cheerfulness. She takes a great 
pride in her kitchen and being a shrewd 
housewife her name is high on the list for "* 
one of the new Creda electric cookers. ~ 
It must be a Creda, and for eight very 





sound reasons 


1 Clean modern design. Base-to- 
floor contact to avoid accumulation 
of dust 

2 Oven sides and hot plates can be 
removed in a few seconds for quick 
thorough cleaning 

3 Large oven with automatic tem- 
perature control—extra rapid initial 
heat up 

4 Patent oven ventilation system 

5 Radiant or solid-type boiling plates 
with plug-in shock proof oven 
elements 

6 Special simmering device 

7 Big plate-warming drawer with 
its own heating element 

% ; Ask tor particulars from your Electricity Supply 8 Vitreous enamel finish—silver grey 
a 13, } ~ Showrooms or Electrical Retailer or two tone ivory 


ELECTRIC COOKERS 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM & BRANCHES «4 @ conrany 








Beautiful and distinctive . . . in gleaming 
chromium with red, green or black 
relief. Price complete 74/9. Supplies 
very limited, Leaflet on request to :— 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON N./8 





THE NEW 


SPARKCEr 
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PYE 
1948 MODELS 


Need No Aerial, No Earth 


Outstanding example of the new Pye 1948 range is 



















































the 18A. This fine Receiver, with built-in aerials, has 
exceptional natural reproduction due to its Fidelity 


circuit, Pye Tonemaster, large moving coil 











speaker and acoustically designed wooden cabinet 




















attractively finished in sapele mahogany with inlaid 























ebony lines. Other features include easy-to-read dial, 




















Pye Flywheel tuning, pick-up and extension speaker 











The Greeks had a word for it—but the stuff they 
called Nectar in those days couldn’t hold a candle to Pimm’s 











sockets and a chassis built to the usual Pye fine 














engineering standard. 


MODEL 18A. 4 valve, A 
3 waveband A.C. mains 
Superhet. £19.19.0, plus 
£6.8.8 Purchase Tax, 
inclusive price £26 .7. 8. 




























= No. 1, the Original Gin Sling. Try it and you will declare 




















that Bacchus had nothing 


ov ws—ihe or DPtmaimn’s No. I 
Mee Original Gin Sling 


WINE MERCHANTS HAVE LIMITED SUPPLIES FROM TIME TO TIME AT 31/- PER BOTTLE 
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The Centre of 
Scientific Research 















































PYE LIMITED - RADIO WORKS - CAMBRIDGE 















When the post-girl's 





looking harassed and the 





post-book’s ‘out’ again— 





call in 


AU Dee -NEOPOST 


and do 














the job properly 

















NEOPOST Victoria House, 
FRANKING Southampton Row, 
MACHINES W.C.1 
Tel.: Hol. 4933 











RONEO- © 
NEOPOST Works: 
LTD. Romford, Essex 
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H ONE YVMOONELS nearing Jo’burg 


If this is any omen, their honeymoon in their new 
home will be one never to be forgotten. Comfort 
and luxury on the ground are one thing, but in 
the wonderful interior of a Short flying boat they 
have an added charm. From the long, cool drinks 
from the cocktail bar to the idle hours of watching 
the world go by from the generous windows of 
Cabin ‘E,’ these short three days will be ones to 
remember. 

The last meal aboard—honeymooners can become 
sentimental even over dinner, and this of all good 
meals will be one to recall among the best. There’ll 
be time for one last stroll on the promenade deck, 
then comes the light touch-down and a new 
chapter begins. 

Short flying boats are flying all over the globe. 
From Great Britain to Australia, Africa, India 
and the Far East. Between Bermuda and Baltimore. 
In Scandinavia D.N.L., and in South America 
A.L.F.A. and C.A.U.S.A., are using Short flying 
boats, too. Your travel agent will give you details. 


t's pun to bY by plying boat / 


Shoris 


THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 


By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To HM. King George VI 


Gordons 


Stands Suptome 


rices! Per bottle 30/-; Half-bottle % 


Maximum - only! 
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All Lombard Street to a China Orange 


‘All Lombard Street to a China of Lombard Street is associated. 


Orange’ was a popular allusion to This modern banking service 
the financial integrity of the bank- maintains its reputation for re- 
strained and balanced judgment. 
it 


developing new and more efficient 


ing houses of Lombard Street when 


oranges were a novelty from China. Meanwhile, is constantly 
Lloyds Bankhas helped tocreate 
and methods of dealing with the varied 


the tradition of soundness 


reliability with which the name problems of its customers. 


Lee LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 











JAMAVANA 


Rolled in Jamaica from finest leaf 
CORONA GRANDES CORONAS PETIT CORONAS 


122'1 l per 25 9711 per 25 83'4 per 25 
JAMAVANA CIGARS 84 PICCADILLY LONDON WI 


New Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1. Satruxpay 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 
; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin. N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart Tasmania 





